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 PREFT A 0 . 
8⁰ many Engliſh travellers have of late pub» 

liſhed their remarks in their reſpective tour 
through Spain, that it is not without the utmoſt 
deference that the preſent Letters are offered 


to the public z as not only the moſt remarkable 
objecta in that kingdom have been fully deſerl - 


bed, but we have moreover had catalogues f 


greek and latin booka in libraries, liſts of pic» 
tures, and circumſtantial accounts of buildings, 
both Roman, Gothic and Saracenic, annexed to 
the various incidents of travelling. Another 
writer has had recourſe to the very rocks and 
mountains, has dug into the bowels of the 
earth, and viſited the mines, deſcribing” the - 
ſubterraneous kingdoms of nature, as well as 
the various trees, and plants that cover the ſur- 
face of that extenſive countr 


fatter himſelf with preſenting any new matter 


worthy the attention of his readers, that will 


ſtand the teſt, before the piercing eye of criti- 
eiſm? yet methinks whatever may have been 
the : cauſe, whether from bad roads, wretched 


inns, or extravagant price of proviſians, in the 
caurſe of theſe different peregrinations i the. 


mountain of Parnaſſus has not been viſited by the 
curious traveller, and the ſpaniſh muſe has run« 


"fig"! As. 


What then re- 
mains to the preſent writer? or how can he 


* 6 
F 
4 


ed her lyre without FIN? diſturbed by the J 


unhallowed ſtep of the rambling ſtranger; = 
. Should this be the caſe, and that the. author 


mould have preferred the Caſtallän ſpring to 


the tempting juice of the La Mancha grape, he 


ſtill claims indulgence for the many imperſec- 


tions of the following ſketch, while he truly 


dreads the charge of he fn from theſe 1 
ſhallow drau ughts } * at the ſame time he ac- 
to have t ther a curfory | 


knowleges 
view of Don ote's * nd ſome poems 


are not mentioned ſuch as the Aufriada of 
John Rufo, The Tears of Angeli 


Fortune 


of Love of Antonio Lofraſco of Sardinja, with 


ſome others praiſed by Cervantes. However 
tranſient, the merit of theſe may have been, 
it is not ſo with an ingenious and bur- 


leſque poem intitled the Meſcbea by Joſeph de 
Villavicioſa, which ſhould not be forgotten, 
| though not particularly mentioned in this 
| work: the poet has deſcribed with infinite 


humour and pleaſantry the inconveniences ari- 
ſing from that troubleſome inſe& the moſchet- 
to: a new edition of it was lately publiſhed 
at May 


® Fee tg Eſay on Criticſt, 


d, 


rid and dedicated to our ambaſſudor 
then .at that court, Lord Grantham, evidendy | 


manifeſting 1 


manifeſting In the perſon of that accompliſhed 
nobleman, a ſenſibility of the Impartlal and re- 
fined Judgment of the Britiſh nation, of 
which the ſpaniſh muſe ſeemed deſirous to 
court the particular favour and applauſe, 


It has been ſaid by a great and learned french 


writer * that the Spaniards have but one book, 


and that one, ſhews the ridicule of all the others.“ 


How far ſuch a general reflection appears ſtrain- 
ed and tinctured with national prejudice, I ſhall 
leave to others toconſider : --- wiſhing to reverſe 


ſo ſevere a ſentence, I now ſtand before the court 


of Apollo, and petition for a hearmg. Can we 
avoid doing that juſtice to the ſurpriſing ge- 
nius of Lope de Vega, the contemporary, and 
in a manner rival, of our immortal Shakeſpeare; 


or can we refuſe encomiums to the learned and 
unfortunate Quevedo? tb whom we may fairly 


apply the lines of Pope in favour of one of 
our own poets, 


5 To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, | : 


And ev'ry author's merit but his own. 


To thoſe who may be pleaſed with poetical 


numbers, a few ſpecimens are added of the dif · 
ferent kinds of Spaniſh verſification. With te» 
ſpect to the judgement paſſed on the ſeveral 


poets, 


— 


———— — ates + 


vi DNA e. 


poets, I have followed the opinions of their 
own countrymen, and I further acknowledge 
my particular obligations for this purpoſe, to 
two Spaniſh academicians, Don Lewis Joſeph 


Velazquez, Knt. of the order of St. James, in 


his Eſſay on Spaniſh poetry; and to the new 


Spaniſh Parnaſſus, of Don John Joſeph zde 


Sedano, Knt of the order of Carlos Tercere; as 
well as to the poſthumous Memoirs intended 


for the hiſtory of poetry and Spaniſh poets, by 


the late father Sarmiento, a learned Benedic- 
tine, from whoſe valuable writings I have ſe- 
lected much information: flill the field is fo 
ample that a great deal remains unexplored ; 
I have in a manner only traced the ſkeleton of 
a gigantic figure, whoſe proportions, like the 
Farneſlan hercules, are more eaſily admired, 
than deſcribed. If therefore from want of abi- 
lities equal to the ſubject, I am deficient I ſhall 
think myſelf amply rewarded, if on the whole, it 
may not be thought, I haye alteady ſaid too 
much, and that I do not fall under the imputa- 
tion mentioned by Swift of ſome writers, when 


he ſays, © The moſt accompliſhed way of 


uſing books at preſent is, to ſerve them as ſome 
do lords, learn their titles, and then brag of their 
acquaintance,” 
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Voyage to Barcelons.—Callege of 7 robadours.— 
Caſtilian language deſcribed. 


DEAR SIR, 9 
BARCELONA, 24 MAY, 1778. 


| 7 HEN Il took my leave of you 
; \ \ at Genoa, and embarked 
in an Engliſh veſſel for Barcelona, 
I left you reading Petrarch, You 
may recolle&t I informed you how 
much that illuſtrious. poet had con- 
tributed- to poliſh and improve the 
Poetry of Spain, where he had nu- 
merous admirers, as well as itnita- 


- 


B tors, 
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tors, who introduced his metre into 
their language, though not without 
oppoſition at firſt, from national pre- 
Judice, 


You acquainted me that you had 
already begun to read Don Quixote 
in its original language, and the ce- 
lebrated Spaniſh tranſlation of the 
Aminta of Taſſo, by Jauregui, found 
in Don Quixote's library, and ſo 
highly praiſed by Cervantes, You 
requeſted my opinion concerning the 
Poetry of Spain, with ſome informa- 
tion relating to their Poets, the time 
when they flouriſhed, and where their 
works were printed. Senſible how 
unequal I am to the taſk, I promiſed 
however to give you in the courſe of 
my tour, a flight ſketch of the Ori- 
gin and Progreſs of national Poetry 
in 


SPANISH POETRY. 3 
in that kingdom, to trace its viciſſi- 
tudes through the mazes of hiſtory - 
and conqueſt, after the irruption of 
the northern hive, and ſucceeding 
invaſion of the Saracens; finally, its 
improvement from the Trobadours, 
a well as flouriſhing ſtate under the 
kings of Caſtile : particularly after 
they had driven out the Moors and 
diſcovered a new world, furniſhing 
additional ſcenes to the fancy of the 
poet, and unexplored regions to the 
elegant pen of the hiſtorian, 


I arrived at this famous city after 
a pleaſant paſſage of ſeven days, Our 
| veſſel was filled with a motley collec- 

tion of paſſengers, conſiſting of Spa- 
niſh tumblers returning to Valencia, 
Itallan actreſſes and fidlers, reorult- 
| | B ing 
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| ing ſerjeants, pilgrims, and friars. 


As the weather was fine, we were 


, continually entertained. upon deck 


with the ſhrill fife of the ſoldier, the 
jarring ſound of a diſſonant guitarre, 


| the din of the caſtanets, with the 
fandango dance, and the love ſongs 


of the actreſſes m all which were occa- 
ſionally interrupted by the grave diſ- 
courſe of a venerable friar, who had 
lived many years at Rome, and was 
now retutning home wrapt up in 
monaſtic forms and regulations, — 
We had ſome blowing fe in 
croſſing the gulph of Lyons, that 
gave a pauſe to our mirth; but the 
ſea became ſmooth like glaſs, as we 


drew near to Barcelona, when the 
_ pleaſing ſight of the coaſt, with the 


verdant hills in the blooming May, 
enraptured 


SPANISH, POETRY 5 
enraptured the eye, while the fan- 
ning breezes waſted, us forward, and. 
our chearful companions made this 
little voyage the moſt pleaſant I, had 
ever performed; thus we entered the 
harbour in triumph, amidſt the exul- 
tations of our jolly bacchanallans, 
who made the hilly echo with their 
vaciſeration, 


So much for muſic, Let me now 
return to the poets, for I am already 
on claſſic ground, and the ſeat of the 
_ muſes, It was in this city that a 
college was firſt founded for the Fro- 
badours, who were ſettled here to- 
wards the end of- the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by John the 1ſbking of Aragon, 
who ſent a ſolemn embaſly to France 
for the purpoſe, deſiring aſſiſtance 

B g ſrom 


* 
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from the fotclety of Trobadours at 
Thoutvuſe, in order to introduce the 
Gaya Stiencia into Spain, a requeſt 
which was immediately granted and 
two principal perfons were ſent to 
Barcelona, where they formed an 


eſlabliſhment 1 but before I take up 
the Poets, I muſt ſay n few Words con- 
cerning the language, as the ground» 
work on which this ſuperſtructure 
was to be raiſed; | | 


- TT 


The common language of Spain is 
called Caſtilian, or Romance, This is 
what is printed in books, and ſpok- 
en at court, and in the univerſi- 
ties. The city of Toledo was conſi- 
dered the ſtandard, when the reſidence 
of the monarchs; but now Madrid 
undoubtedly bears the palm, This 

is 


SPANISH POETRY, „ 
is the language that prevails in the 
two Calliles, Leon, Aragon, Eſtremas» 
dura, Andaluſia, Navarre, Rioja and 
the mountains of Burgos in all 
which places it is common; with 
more or lefy purity, attended with 


an accent called Tonille, but with« 


out any variety of dialect, | It ty not 
ſo in Aſturias, Gallela, Valencia and 
Cutalonia, Where they have n pro- 
vincial dlalect, infomuch that the 
Cuſtilian language is not univerſal, 
though generally well underſtood, 
and written in all parts, except 
in the (mountains of Navarre and 
Biſcay, where it is neither ſpoken, 
written, nor underſibod hy ahe com- 
mon people, who have a different 
language of their own, ,umngonnecied 


with ho Caftitian'; but this is not 


B 4 , ! le 


C RIOIN Or 
the caſe in Catalonia, Valencia, and 
Galicia, the dialed of which are cor» 
ruptions of the latin as well as the 
Caſtilianz of courſe the affinity of 
the latter has been ' cloſer, and Its. 
progreſs more extenſiye. 

| From tk a diverſity af dialects it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that no modern 
language, abounds more than the 
Spaniſh with foreign expreſſions, ow- 
ing to the variety of nations that have 
viſited that kingdom, conquered. it, 
or become ſubject to its dominion; 
which makes it difficult to trace: the 
origin of its words, and has ſwelled 
the dictionary of the Spaniſh acade- 
'  myits/fix volumes in folio, yhich is 
yet thought ſa deficient, that the firſt 
r has been reprinted with con- 

21 | ff ſiderable 


A 
« 
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ſiderable additions, for whoever at- 
tempts an etymological work of this 
nature, muſt, excluſive of modern 
languages, poſſeſs a rich fund of orl - 
ental literature, added to a perſect 
knowledge of latin and greek, a judg- 
ment of which may be formed from 
the ſpecimen exhibited by the learn» 
ed. Cobarruvias (a). If then we ſup- 
poſe the Spaniſh language to be di- 
vided into 100 parts, ſixty muſt be 
allotted ta latin, ten to greek, ten to 
the goths and northern nations, ten 
hebrew and arabic; and ten german, 
italian, and french, with the new 
Vords imported from: the Eaſt and 
4 deer FT | 


- OgY | N 
@ Teſoro de h ber Caſtellana o Eſpanola, on 
Don Sebaſtian de : Cobarruyias O co. Magirid, 1611. 
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lu the year 1300 there were five 
national languages ſpoken in Spain, 
wiz, the Caſtilian, Lemoſin, Portu- 
gueſe, Galician, and Biſcayan, in 
their reſpective provinces;. while the 
following dead languages were equal- 
ly common, viz, the hebrew amongſt 
the Jews, the arabic amongſt the Ma · 
 Hometans, and the latin and greek a. 


_  mongſ the Chriſtians. Aldrete has 


fairly proved in his book on the 
„Origin of the Caſtilian language,” 
that it never exiſted as a diſtin lan · 
guage prior to the invaſion of the 
goths, and that it owed its origin to a 
corruption from the latin, though the 
exact time could not be fixed, Se- 
veral parchment inſcriptions and po- 
ems having been diſcovered and dug 
up in Granada in the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, weakly attributed to $t, Ceciliug 
a dll. 


SPANISH POETRY. 21 
a diſciple of St. James, and ſuppoſed 
to be coeval with the days of the as» 
poſtles; yet written in the Spaniſh 
language; theſe were alleged with an 
intemperate .zeal againſt ,Aldrete, 
who, dreading che iron hand of ſu- 
perſtition, and not daring to contra- 
dict the blind notions of his country - 
men, unwilling at the ſame time to 
give up his opinion, he fell upon this 
ſingular device, that theſe writings 
were delivered in a prophetic ftrain,” 
and thus avoided the conteſt, Theſe 
monuments of groſs and bigoted ere - 
dulity were carefully ſent to Rome to 
be examined, where they have ſince 
been finally condemned, and the bu- 
ſineſs is now at an end /a). We need 


% Papebtochlus, in his Life of Ferdinand the 
ſaint, for the goth of May, has given u full gcegunt 
pf theſe Granada poems even the reading of they 


Hot 


a .. @RDGINCDP 

not then be ſurpriſed at their igno- 
rance in other matters relating to the 
antiquities and hiſtory of their coun- 
try. Father Sarmiento, a learned be- 
nedictine, complains, that there are 
ſeveral hebtew and arabic books, re+ 
lating to Spain, with which his own 
countrymen are totally unacquaint- 
ed ; adding that , Albupharage was | 
| tranſlated by an Engliſhman, Zlmacin 
by a Dutchman, and the Geographia 
Nubienſis by a Maronite, being all as 
rabic compoſitions, which, without 
abſolutely belonging to Spaniſh hiſt- 
ory, are replete with a variety of mat» 
ter that greatly ſerves to illuſtrate 
ils hiſtory and geography, But let 


+ 


f 


was prohlblied In 1641, und they were finally con- 
demned in 168 WMemerlas para la hiſtoria de la 
Poeſia y Poetas Eſpanoles, Por El Re. P. M. 
Martin Sarmlento, Madrid, 1774." 


me 
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me not involve you in ſuch a chaos, I 
have already exerciſed your patience 
and let me rather entertain you with 
this agreeable. climate, ſo particu- 
larly inviting at this ſeaſon of the 
year. | 


1 have made an excurſion to the 
fatoun mountain of Montſerrat, the 
wonder of naturaliſts, which our en- 
gliſh travellers in Spain have ſuf- 
ficiently deſcribed, I ſpeak of it on» 
ly'in a poetical flyle, as it has been 
celebrated in heroic verſe by Chriſto» 
pher de Virues of Valencia, whoſe 
poem of Mon/errate I ſend you here- 
with, which makes it unneceſſary for 
me to add any more on the ſubject. 
You may remember this poem was 


alſo in Don Quixote's library, and 
preſerved 


14 ORIGIN OF 
preſerved from the flames. Should 
this find you reading that incompara - 
ble romance, obſerve that I have juſt 
been on the ſpot near the walls of 
this city, where the Bachelor Sanſon 
 Carraſco, alias the intrepid Caballero 
de la Blanca Luna, overthrew in ſingle 
combat the unfortunate hero of La 
Mancha, and gave the finiſhing ſtroke 
to his extravagant adventures. 


Adleu. 
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\ 
BARCELONA, h MA 


A 5 you propoſed to ſet out im- 
mediately for England, and 
to paſs with the utmoſt expedition, 
through France, I hope I ſhall ſoon, 
hear of your ſafe arrival, as it will 
be ſome time before'I can join 
you, Whatever may be the novel. - 
ties and pleaſure ariſing from travel, 
the mind naturally preponderates to- 
wards home, .and I ſeldom paſs a day 
without caſting a wiſtful eye towards 
England, and enjoying, in private, 
the 
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the pleaſing expectation of returning 
to my own country, and once more 
With rapture, to hail falr Britannia ! 


1 find, fine I came here, that I 
had a narrow eſeape, and that If I 
had been longer at fea, and obliged by 
any aceldent, to. put inte Marſeilles, 
our ſhip would have been ſolzed apd 
ourſelves become the dupes of a per- 
| fidlous and inveterate enemy | but 
thank God we have had the good 
| fortune to avold their deceitful wiles, 


. Having mentioned to you the 4e. 
feat of the hero of La Mancha, you 
will perbops expect ſrom this place a 
ſcene on the ,gallies, ſimilar to the 
one deſcribed in ſo lively a manner 
in Don Quixote, but thoſe days 

| are 


SPANISH” POETRY. 15 
ate paſt at Barcelona z the harbour 
has long ſince been choaked up with 
fand the plans offered to reme⸗ 
ay this defect have been rejected, 
and though the elty and port have 
lately been beautified, this place {8 
only frequented by ſmall veſſels, and 
the arſenal which ſerved for theſs 
_ gallies, formerly the terror of the 
Moors, iy naw converted into « foun» 
dery of cannon, Where I have ſeen 
them buſy at work, The- corfiilrs 
are well apprized of this alteration, 
fag the day I entered Barcelona, I ſaw 
two of their cruiſers ſtand cloſe in to 
the mouth of the harbour, with an 
exulting indifference, 1 4 | 


1 have ſpent my time very agreea- 
blyin this place, and have been of ſe« 
C veral 
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veral ehearful parties in the neighs 
beurheed. I have laid in à provi- 
len of goed Mataro wine, which is a 
rod wine little inferior te rt, and 
conſiderably cheaper, and have had 
the- pleaſure to drink your health in 
a bumper of excellent Sitges, by far 
the beſt of all the Catalonian wines, 
which in general have a roughneſs, 
with a certain gout de terroir. | 


Previous to my departure for Va- 
lencia, I reſume my favourite ſubject. 
and entertain you with the poets 
after the conqueſt of the Romans. 
and under the Goths, as introduc- 
tory to what 1 ſhall ſay of the 
Caſtilian muſe when 1 come to il- 
luſtrate its different eras, under its 
monarchs, till the ſuccellion of a 

| french 
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french prince to the throne of Spain, 


1 all peint out the various Caneis- 


nerss, or eolletions, that have been 


made of the Poets, the Spaniſh 


tranſlations of the greek and latin 
claſſics, and italian poets, as well as 
the Spaniſh writers who have pro- 
feſſionally treated of the art. 


We read that the natives were 


fond of poetry time immemorial, and 


cultivated it with ſingular delight. 


 Silius Italicus relates, that the peo- 
ple of Galicia compoſed and ſung 
verſes in their original tongue. Stra- 


bo extols the ingenuity of the Turde- 
tani, and ſays that they had hiſtories 


and poems, as well as laws written 
in vetſe, when it was firſt applied, as 


k 


Horace ſays, to ſoften the manners, 


N \ Ca and 


f 
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and en ordet and dedorum ln. 
to civil ſociety. As to the primiilye 
language of Spain we are ſtill in the 
dark concerning it, if we give it a 
greek or phænician original, a ſimilar 
genius of poetry will naturally fol- 
low; if it ſhould be compared to the 
hebrew, which neither you nor I un- 
derſtand, I muſl refer you to a learn- 
ed britiſh prelate, 10 'whoſe refined 
and claflical taſte we are indebted ſor 
* one of the post of that pegple. 


_ Aſter Spain had on conquered by, 
the Romans, it inſenſibly became the 

| ſeat of the muſes. Calus Jullus Hy- 
ginus; the freedman of Auguſtus, and 
according to: Suetonlus, a Spaniard. 
by birth, was the Intimate friend of 
Ovid, and is 1 to be the author of 
the 


7 
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the aſtronomical poetry that goes un? 
det his name. In the ſame age flou- 
riſhed Sextilius Heria, of whom Se- 
neca ſpeaks but indiffetently, taxing 
him with being more ingenious than 
leuvned, and ſo flighty and unequal 
withal, that he ſeemed to fall in- 
to the bombaſt and fuſttah which 
Cicero takes notice: of in the poets 
of Oordova, Who perhaps had a po- 
caliarity of manner and dictien, ſuch 
nveven Livy the hiſtorian could not 
diveſt himſelf of. The tity" of Cor- 
dova produce three good poets un- 
er that monſter Nero, the wo Series 
cat and Lutan, The tragedles of 
dense ate the only latin ones extuht 
ob dhe anclents Martial of 'Bilbilis\ 
now Banibolw in Aragon, ved un- 

der Domitian, He inentlotis ſeveral 
. 083 other 
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other poets that made a figure in his 


qa ſuch as Unicus, his kinſman, 


\ 


ius, declares, that Spain abounded 
in valiand ſoldiers, eloquent orators, 
and excellent | poets. 


whoſe brother was alſo a poet, Cani- 
us of Cadiz, Decianus of Merida, and 
Licianus alſo of Bilbilis. From this 
"time down to the emperor Conſtan- 
tine, the poetic vein ſeems to have 
greatly declined. Juvencus, A prieſt, 
put the goſpel into hexameter verſe, 
and was the firſt eccleſiaſtical bard, 


 Arator. tranſlated the acts of the apoſ - 
tles into hexameters, and was follow- 


ed by Sedulius. 


Latinus Pacatus, in 
a panegyric on the emperor Theodo - 


St. Jerome 
ſpeaks of Aquilius Severus, a Spaniſh 
poet, who flouriſhed under Valenti- 


alan, Prudentius, who lived in the 


| fourth 


4 
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fourth century, is equally read for 
the harmony of his numbers, as for 
the information he gives of the church 
\ hiſtory of his time. 


We now come to the fifth century, 
when the ſavage goth overrun the 
dominions of Spain ; . though we 
muſt not charge theſe invaders with 
the ' ignorance and barbarity of the 
age, or make them the only deſ- 
poilers of that taſte which the ro- 
mans had left with the Spaniards. 
A more powerful cauſe operated on 
the mind: The gloom of ſuperſtition 
- univerſally prevailed, the eccleſiaſ- 
tic poet ſull of holy zeal for religion, 
was afraid to break in on iu myſte- 
ries, and his genius was cramped ; 
' without a ſpark of poetic fire he writ 

WER C4 hymns 
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hymns for the church, to ſirengthen 
the devotion of the people, Who were 
cautioned againſt the allegory of the 
gentiles ; ſo that by degrees every 
idea of the ſublime and beautiful 
was loſt. . Idacius however ſpeaks of 
a Bpaniſh poet called Marobaudes, 
who was of illuſtrious birth, and an 
exccllent.orator, worthy: to be claſſed 
with; tho antients; adding chat he 
flouriſhed under Theodoſius the and. 
| in: whoſe days alſo lived Drucontius, 
who according to Iſidore writ; an he- 
_— on the n of the 
world, 0 0 + $31" 1424 01 


| {i} lin 711 „nenne 
| * the as we find the; bi- 
ſhop. Ciponius, who compoſed; a pa- 
em in Which he compares the ſlory of 
Phaeton t the fallen angels; a ſingu - 
lar alluſion for a chriſtian prelate. 


* 
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In the ſixth century flouriſhed Oren- 
cius, who is ſpoken of by Legebert 
Gemblacetncis, and writ a poem en- 
titled Commonitorium, in hexameters 
and pentaineters, publiſhed with notes 
by father Martin Antonio del Rio, 
and more correctly by Don Juan Ta- 
mayo de Salazar. In the ſeventh cen- 
rury we hu ve $t, Ildefotifus;krchbiſkoþ 
of Tbledo, who compoſed-epigrimsy 
and epituphs. St, Eugehlus, urehbii 
ſhop of the ſame church, continue 
the poem of Dracontius on the crea. 
tion of the world; 4 loſiy theme! 
ſeemingly reſerved for the tignitytof 
our own language, as the euperlenet of 
many ages bas evidently ſlewn, hat 
it belongetl to the divine Milton 41 
lone td tren fo ſublime” a babes 
and fing 43, 149. {ume „ ons 


Of man's firſt diſobedience.” | 
LETTER 
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LETTER in. 


Journey to Valencia. Latin Poetry under the 
Garacms, Library of Don Gregorio Mh 


VALENCIA, and MAY, 1998. 


HE hadneſs of anal the 
A want of poſt-horſes and car- 


| Frome With the inconvenience. of mi- 


ſerable-inns, are common topics for 


travellers inthis country; but we muſt 


attribute it rather to their gothic laws 


and bad policy of government, than 
to the natural diſpoſition of the peo- 


ple. Till the old tenures are aho- 
liſhed, as well as the variety of ſhack · 
les with which induſtry. is ſettered. 
' the tray e muſt bear every e 
with 
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\ With patience; for otherwiſe, he on- 
ly offers an idle and uſeleſs com - 
plaint! In every town and village 
the privilege of keeping an inn be- 
longs to the lord of the manor or the 
corporation, If a private perſon withe 
out authority was to make the at- 
tempt he would incur a ſevere. penal- 
th, and be immediately puniſhed. 
Thus the privileged innholder fleeces 
the paſſenger with impunity, that he 
may pay an exorbitant rent to the land - 
lord, beſides a conſiderable premium 
at entrance. Ig many places this 
occupation is deemed a public office, 
which every one in his turn is obliged 
- todiſcharge; ſometimes for a term of 
three years. When the lot happens 
to fall on an indigent peaſant, what 
comfort can be ſound under his 


roof? 
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roof? | How.cun ſuch an inn be prov 
vided with furniture, ant what ſort 
of beds ate to be expected from a 
min, who: wrapped up in his clonk 
has ſlept ul his life on the ground ? 
But this {vs notfall! prbviſions ure u- 
nother monopoly. It would be high» 
J eriminal for an itih+keeper to have 
a larder;/or even winel in his cellar t 
every thing muſt be purchaſed at ap- 
pointed plubes, where the wedrted 
traveller muſt go or ſend his ſervants, 
and even then ſeldom finds what he 
wahtsj" at | theſe plades, diſdain and 
ſrornis the leaſtheiv'to expel; added 
to the reception bf an enemy rather 
than a friend und he curſes the- lund . 
lord; hit houſe; and lis counttyp fot 
which teaſon the natives; "who! low 
hat they have to expect, ſeldom fiir 
e from 
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from home, unleſs urged by the utmoſt 
neceſſity; by which means the country 
is unhoſpitable, and the' traveller ad 
much at a, loſs as in the deſarts of 
Arabia, I 
1593 | T5488 
Unger theſe forbidding elreum- 
ſlances, animated by that inſatiable 
paſſion, curioſity, I hired a carriage 
at Barcelona, drawn by mules, hav- 
ing previouſly provided myſelf with 
a kettle, knife, fork, and ſpoon, 
napkins, and a little ſtock of coffee, 
chocolate, tea, ſugar, ' Nc. with a 
camp- bed, and other field-equipage j 
thus I ſallied forth in queſt of adven- 
tures, having obtained a permit from 
the Captain-general of the province 
togtravel with fire-arms, which was, 
inſeri#d in my paſſport, and in this 
manner, | 


% 


* 
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| manner, travelling at the rate of 
3 about twenty miles a day, I arrived 

* > happlly at this pleaſant elty. delight 


fully ſituated near the ſeu, in a beau- 
tiful vale, ſo highly eſteemed by the 
Moors, that they fondly conceived - 
paradiſe to be ſeated in that part of 


| heaven which hangs over it. No 
| wonder then if the poetic vein ſhould 
| partake of the happy influence of the 
climate, and the Valencian muſe be 
ſo remarkably inſpired, 


In my laſt letter I am afraid 1 
overpowered you with dulneſs, in 
wandering through the dark ages of 
gothic barbarity and ignorance ; We 
now draw near to a more brilliant 
epocha, the invaſion of Spain by the 
Saracensin the eighth century; which 


brought 


% 
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brought about a further revolution in 


the underſtanding of men, as well as 


in dominion ; ſince with the arts and 
ſciences, the Arabs introduced a new 
ſlrain of imagery to enliven the fancy 
of the poet; the muſe partook of its 
bold metaphor and lofty flight, robed 
in the ſplendid garb of fiction, decked 
with oriental pearl, and heightened 
with all the powers of imagination ! 
Vithout tracing the remote origin of 
poetry from the ſongs of the gothic 


bards or the iſlandic ſcalds, the po- 
etical field becomes animated, and 


the Rhunie enchantments feeble 
and dim, when compared with the 
boundleſs luxuriance of the Eaſt: 
however, we muſt not loſe ſight of 


the latin muſe, when in queſt of her 


Caſtilian deſcendant,” but once more 


behold 


- 
2 * 


* 
- 
* 
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behold her with her diſhevelled 
| locks, diſguiſed under gothic drapes 
ty; Amongll theſe was Theodolphus, 
biſhop of Orleans, in the eighth cen- 
tury, 'thaugh a native of Spain, whoſe 
poems have been publiſhed in France 
by father Sirmond : | thoſe of Alvaro 
6f Cordova, in the ninth century, 
and of Ciprian, -arch-prieft of Cor- 
dova, haye been preſerved in Spain 
| by the late father Florez, a learned 
monk and celebrated antiquary — 
Were it neceſſary, I could ſoon well 
the liſt, for at that time poetry ſeem- 
ed to inſlame every breaſt. Alvaro of 
Cordova particularly ſpeaks of it, as 
a vain amuſement and, paſlime, - in 
which Si. Eulogius and himſelf had 
walled much of their youth. It is frgm 
theſe wrigers, and the imperceptible 

| decay 
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decay of the latin tongue that we 
muſt trace the firſt dawn! of the Ca. 
Ailian' muſe ; concerning which! 
mean to entertain you, Hen IT have 
ranged a little ſurther in abls delights 


ful! ſpot; ' and beheld 'ithe ,varity'of 


landſcapes, with which ehe bountebus 
hand of nature has every where en. 
riched this een and beautiful 


country. 10 5; 2411 117. ld! 
10 [10 8 CF * [2 i 155 L It 198 
In 12 courſe of my * amidſt 


a groves, immenſe plantatiocs . 


of mulberry trees, and various plea- 


ſant gardens, 1 have in vain zanght | 


for the Olivera- de Valentia, tention- 
ed in Don Quixote. That famous 


afſdd venetable tree, celebffted y flo- 


ral games atid rural Pf th fo ex. 
ff no mote; ahbe alt onA can 
05 | D tivated 
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tivated with the greateſt aſſiduity and 
yields excellent oil. Hearing that 
there was a veſſel in the road of 
Valencia, bound for England, I have 
ſent you a jar of oil; and ſome excel - 
lent olives, which though perhaps not 
ſo .luſcious as thoſe: from Andaluſia, 
that Cicero was ſo fond of; yet 1 
hape may ill find a place at your 
table. The culture of the olive is - 
general in all this part of the coun- 
try. The method of propagating 
i is ill the ſame as mqntloned 
by Virgil}, 


„ln & eaudlelbus (eftiy mirabile diu 
% 'Trudifur e flcco radln oleagina Iigno.“ 


Ne 4. I 


LL TITTY ad) | 


I haye bad the pleaſure to became 
zequalnted with the learned and cours 


en a Gregorlo Mayans, formers 
17 \ | ly 


>, 
Wy 
 V 


iy librarian to the king; who now lives 
here, having a good eſtate in this 
country, and to his politeneſs I am 
much indebted for many civilities,' as 
well as great information, To give 
you an account of his numerous writ- 
ings in almoſt every branch of litera- 
ture and juriſprudence, would fill a 
volume. You have read his life of 
Cervantes, annexed to the Carteret 
editiin of Don Quixote, He is 
now writing the life of Virgil, and is 
poſſeſſed of a moſt curious and valua - 
ble library, chiefly of the writers of 
his own country, with many ſcarce 
 manuſeripts, and a numerous collec* 
tlon of the old Spaniſh tranſlations 
of the greek and latin claſſics, He 
is now in a very advanced age but 
fill preferves vivacity and wMoſt 
18 D a _ fable 
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fable diſpoſitlon, added to a ſurpri- 
ſing application. During the in- 
trigues ol the jeſuits, who. were aſroid 
oh him ih houſe and library were 
inveſted by am armed\force; dragdons 
broke into his ſtudy, and took away 
many of his bobks by authbrity l-. 
Oh, happy England! where the: prov 
perty | of [{tidividualsl bs Hcred and 
Where the leaſt! violation: of liberty 
meet With à {pirited aft! juſt reſent» 
mehe from the people; of which-wo 
havelately had fo fitiking an Inflance = 
In a:caſe of this natutd. Such ii wha 
public ſplrit of our country, /\thak if 
the moſt flagitious charaQer is attacks 
ed'civtierin His perſob/ or-freado mien 
= my, .wite-even. i ſigh; Jever 40: he 
oppreligs, Lehe nA / geuius ef lit 
Berty rds theiinjured patty with 


" * — — 


d =. i her 
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her ſhield, in hopes that a due ſenſe 
of her proteAion, may correct the 
heart and reform paſt errors j---but 
Don Gregorio Mayans is juſt at my 
door, and I muſt bid you farewell, 
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Attachment of the Spaniards to the Arabic uum- 
| bers, Literature of the Spaniſh Jews. 


VALENCIA atth MAY ub. 


8 I poſtpone making you ace 
A quainted with the Caſtilian 
muſe till my arrival at Madrid, I can- 
not refrain from troubling you with 
ſome further reflections on the ſara- 
cens, tending to elucidate the influ- 
ence which their government had o- 
ver poetic numbers. The very faces 
of the preſent inhabitants carry ſuch 
a ſtriking reſemblance of their anceſ- - 
tors, andithe african caſt of feature is 
| ſo 
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ſo perceptible, that I am inſenſibly 
led into this ſubjeR, 


It belng common for the vanquiſh- 
ed to receive laws from the conque- 
ror, it was natural that Spain ſhould 
ſhare the fate of arms, and receive with 
the ſaracen yoke their manners and 
cuſtoms, Theſe people having held 
a long poſſeſſion of this country, in- 
troduced their language, religion, 
and literature, The oriental ſtyle of 
poetry pervaded every mind, and the 
. exuberant genius of its compoſition 
not only became univerſal, but in a 
manner worked the downfal of the 
roman numbers. Alvaro of Cordo- 
va, complains that the Spaniards had 


ſo totally forgotten the latin tongue, 
and given the preference to arabic, 
D 4 that 
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that it Was difficult even among a 
thoufand pesple, te find ene who 
could write a latin letter. $6 great 
was the attachment of the people to 
the chaldale books, and the literature 
of the orientals, that they could write 
arabic with remarkable parity, and 
compoſe verſes with as much fluency 
and elegance as the arabians them- 
ſelves. Not only charmed with their 
poetry, they even embraced their re- 
ligion; for Iſen, king of Cordova, who 
died in 795, had three thouſand apoſ- 
tates from chriſtianity, in his train. 


Thus after a long period of near 
eight hundred years that the domini- 
on of the arabs continued ; the pro- 
vinces of Spain ſplit into numerous 
dynaſties; flouriſhed in oriental lite- | 

rature 
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raturen whllſ the Caſtilians diftin: 
gulſhed themſelves in feats of arms. 
and were ſpilling their bleed in de: 
fence of their territories 4 henour and 
love were ſung by the. bards, and 
the arable muſe furniſhed & nume- 
rous liſt of poets, whoſe names are 
recorded in the Bibliotheca Hiſhana of 
Don Nicolas Antonio ; the oriental 
dictionary of Herbelot; and the ara- 
bic hiſpanic collection of manuſcripts 
in the eſcurial, lately publiſhed at 
Madrid, by Caſiri, a Maronite, in 
two volumes in folio, at his catholic 
majeſty's expence z where a numerous 
collection of, poets may be found, 
hitherto unnoticed, all which are 
carefully / preſerved in the valuable 
library of the eſcurial. In this claſs 
the province of Andalyſis particular- 

1 ly 


* 
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ly diflinguiſtied irſelf; its inhabitants 
ſeemed animated with a peculiar 
brilliancy of compoſition. The two 


' academies of Cordova and Seville 


ſhone beyond others. Their writers 


introduced harmony and numbers 


into the moſt ſerious ſubjects, leaving 
nothing either in religion or poli- 
tics, nor in any branch of polite arts 


which did not partake of their verſe 


and poetical enthuſiaſm, Ebn Tar- 
hun of Seville who flouriſhed in the 
year 691 of the hegira, raiſed his muſe 
to the moſi ſublime themes; he ſung 
of the creation of man; of the ſoul; 
and deſcribed the temple of Mecca. 
Dhihaldin Alkazary who flouriſhed in 
the ſixth age of the hegira, writ a po- 
em called the treaſure of poets” j 


while others employed themſelves in 
comments 


— 
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comments on their moſt claſſical wri- 
ters. Ebn Forgia, who lived in the 
fifth age of the hegira, writ a commen- 
tary on the famous poet Almotuabi, 
and Ebn Macrana commented upon 
the poem on animals by the perſian, 
Abiotman, Nor were the powers of 
verſification confined to the men, 
but extended equally to the fair ſex; 
ſeveral ladies gave proofs of their ta- 
lents, thoſe of Andaluſia in particu- 
lar, did honour to the muſes, and 
their works are preſerved in the el- 
curial ; but nohe were more famons 
than Maria Alphaiſuli of Seville, 
who was the Sappho of her time, 


Beſides theſe celebrated geniuſſes, 
the fame of many others has been 
preſerved in the didtionaries of ara 

| bic 


* 
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hid Spaniards, compiled by maham- 
etan writers: ſuch as the dicliona- 
ry arabic and hiſpanic, in the eſcu- 
rial, of all the caliphs, captains, phi- 
loſophers, poets, and learned ladies 
of Spain, in four large volumes, by 
Ebn Alkhali Mahomed Ben Abdalla 
in the year 710 of the hegita, 'Like- 
Wiſe the hiſtory of all the Spaniards 
and Africans, famous In arts and ſcl- 
ences, particularly in poetry, writ- 
ten by Ben Mahomed Abu Naſſer 
Alphath of Seville, who lived in the 
ſixth age of the hegira ; which book 
is in the king of France's libraty, 
Thus the arable muſe flouriſhed 
While ſuppotted by the eimeter, 
and totally periſhed with its em- 
pire; When the . victerious arms of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella drove the 
moors out of Granada, 


x 4 
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It is to thoſe days we muſt alſo 
look yp, to form an idea of the lite- 
fature of..the Spaniſh Jews, which 
was Cheriſhed by Maſters from Baby- 
lon, where they had acadethies ſup- 
potted by-themſelves; at a time when 
bpoks were ſo ſcarce; ity Spain as 
mongſi chriflians, that in the begin- 
ning of the tenth: century, one and 
the ſame bible, with St Jerom 's-epife 
tles and other eccleſiaſtical works fer- 
vel different monaſſerles, ln-theyear 
90% Rabbl Moſes and his.ſon Rabbi 
Enoch, having been taken by plrates, 
were ſold as flaves at Certlovu, and re- 
deemed by thelr brethren, Who ella⸗ 
bliſthed a ſchool ab Cerdeva, of 
which Rabbi Moſes was appointed 
the head; who being: delireus. 6f 
returning back te his own country, 
the 


%% el erer 
the mooriſh king of Cordova would 
not give his conſent, rejoicing that 
his hebrew ſubjects had [maſters of 
their own religion at home, without 
the neceſſity of receiving them from 
a foreign univerſity; and every in- 
dulgence was granted them with reſ- 
peR to their worſhip, exhibiting u 
true ſpirit of toleration, worthy to be 
n by thele — inen 


In the year 1049, Rabbi Keedtila 
was put to death at Babylon, who 
| kad ſucceeded Hal Gazon, whoſy 
fons fled to Spain, by which the el - 
derſhip of the Gaons became extin&Q, 
and their college was transferred o 
Cardova, from whence aſwarm of hes 
brew poets iſſued torth; that have 
n noticed by various learned wri+ 

ters, 


4 A 
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ters. Our countryman Thomas Hyde 
in his treatiſe De ludis 'orfentalibus, 
mentions a hebrew poem on the 
an of chan 1907 Aben Lara, 


In yen, Rabbi David Ben 
Solomon Ben David Iachiſa of Liſbon 
who lived in 1440, writ a treatiſe 
on hebrew ,paetry, Which was tranſs 
lated into, latin by Genebratd, and 
printed in 138, at the end of his 
{/agoge, to read hebrew without 
points; it 'abounds with quotations 
of the different metres of the hebrew 
poetry in Spain. They may be very 
ſublime, but for my part I cannot 
read the language, elther with points 
or without, and you will pardon, this 
digreſſion i however it gives us an 
ny of the flouriſhing ſtate of their 

ſchools 


+ | 0 
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fchools in Cordova, Seville, Granada, 
and Toledo, and we need not be 
futpriſedl tothe numerous (hebrew 
proverbs;;1atid modes bf ſpeech,” that 
have ctept into the eaſtilian lan- 
gude und! form a cabſplovels part 
ef {ts phraſedlogy ; for thowgh king 
John 21d \baniſhed! the Jews out of 
his 'kirggderti) and the: vigld and eru- 
4b inquiſidten'' was! afterwards eſſa· 
bliſhed d purge! the nation ofithar 
fwd yet ah te horrow-of that bloady 
tribunal; have! not been able vom · 
 pleatly! 4 effect 14his - ſanguitaty 
Rurpoſd. youll inge it Y13907G 
301, 231 100 t 4 10 ud , ö 
The Spaniſh eee =o 
peuple a particular obligation; for 
that curious verſion of ithe hebrew 
books of the old teſtament; which 


& 1 1 Th 1 : | n long 
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long after their expulſion they firſt 
printed at Ferrara, in 1 333, in a go- 
thic · ſpaniſh letter. A curious and 
ſrarce book, comprehending many 
energetic words, and peculiar expreſs 
ſions, not lo be found in the dition» 
ary of the Spaniſh academy, and 
which they ſeem to have cautiouſly as 
voided, This verſion is thought to 
have been made by that learned 


grammarlan, David Kimchi, In the 


tenth century., Father Sarmignto 
has given many critical and judlel- 
ous reaſons for attributing this ver- 
ſion to the age of Kimchi, and cen- 


ſures father Simon greatly, for ſay- 


ing it was made at the time it was 
printed, When ſcarcely underſtood by 
the Jews, quam vix Judai intelligunt. 
But you will ſay 1 am now going 
on at an extravagant rate, Should 
1 this 


Ga. 
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this find you ſafe returned, as I hope 
it will, remember me to my reverend 
friend, your brother; tell him what 
he loſes in not ſtudying Spaniſh, and 
if he ſmiles at the conceit, remind 
him of Gaſpar Lindenberg, who has 
written de non contemnendis ex lingua 
Ane utilitatibus theologicts (a) | 


Having now furniſhed you ſuffici- 
ently with hebrew, arabic, and go- 
thic-ſpaniſh information, and poured 
in upon you a legion of hard words, 
added to a variety of unconth and 
harſh- founding names, I ſhall in my 
next touch upon the proceedings of 
the Trobadours, and then ſet out for 
Madrid. Meanwhile 1 take my laſt 
farewell of j Jews and mahometans. 


(e) bee Blbliotheca Graca, of Fabricius. 
„ KARETLR 
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LETTER v. 


Proceedings of the Trobadours in the kingdom of 
Aragon, until its union to the crown of Caſtile. 
Character of the Marquis of Villena, an emi- 
went poet. 


| VALENCIA, gift MAY, 1978. 
F.. the miſtaken laws and no- 


1 tions concerning inns on the 


road, you will entertain a very indif- 


ferent idea of the interior police and 


government in towns in this country. 
Valencia, however, in this reſpect, 


deſerves glome exceptions, and I was 


not a little ſurprized at my return to 
my inn the ſecond night after my 
arrival, to ſee the city guarded by a 

A Patrol, 


eien 


patrol, the men carrying lanthorns 
and poles in their hands like our 
London watchmen. This regulation 
is owing to the patriotic ſpirit of Don 
Don Joachin Foz, a worthy magil- 
trate, who propoſed it for the relief 
of a number of poor men, heretofore 
employed in the making of fire- 
works, a conſiderable branch of in- 
duſtry in this capital, till a late pro- 
clamation aboliſhed them all over the 
kingdom, To find bread for a num- 
ber of diſtreſſed families, he hit up- 
on this laudable expedient. They 
walk the ſeveral. ſtreets from eleven 
at night, till ive in the morning, cry= 
ing the hours and the weather, and 
keeping the peace as with us; but as 
this fine climate is ſeldom obſcured by 
dark nights or cloudy mornings, the ſerene 
atmoſphere 


c 
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atmoſphere only affords them a mo- 
notony of expreſſion, and the word /c- 
reno, becomes their conſtant clamour; 
from whence they have acquired the 
name of Sereneros, which added to the 
ſtillneſs of the town, recalled to my 
mind the beautiful night of Milton: 
„ Silence was pleaſed t now glow'd the firmament 


«With living ſapphirts: Heſperus that led 
The ſtarry hoſt rode brighteſt,” 


I have now an opportunity of itt 
proving myſelf in the poetry of the 
Trobadours; for the language'sf this 
country is a dialect of the provental, 
and introduced itſelf with their verſe 
in all thoſe parts where their num- 
bers ptevailed ; ſuch as the coun- 
ties of Languedoc, Rouſſillon, and 
Barcelona ; kingdoms of Valencia, 
Mutcia, Majorca, Minorca, and Sat- 
'Eg  _ dinia1 
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dinia; where it remains to this day. 
The Spaniſh writers boaſt of their 
Trobadours as high as the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries. William de Ber- 
guedam, a Catalan baron, was a Tro- 
badour, and his poems are preſerved in 
the vatican library, (a) as well as thoſe 
of Nun de Mataplan (b); they alſo 
rank Raymond Lulli, of Majorca, in 
this claſs: but without looking ſo fat 
back, I ſhall not go higher than the 
fourteenth century, when John the 
firſt, king of Aragon, who was alſo a 
poet, invited the Trobadours to ſettle 


in Barcelona, as we learn from Zurita, 
the learned and claſſic hiſtorian of 


that kingdom, The uh e 
produced the celebrated Auſias March 
and James Roig, both of Valencia; 
the works of the former have been 


a) Codex 404, and ' 
te . 3405, 807 


$104, and $809, 


turned 
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turned into Caſtilian verſe; the latter 
vented his ſpleen againſt women in a 
ſatyrical piece, called Ez, or the 
Looking-glaſs,” which ſeems to have 
been imitated by Prior. To court 
afterwards the favour of the fair ſex, 
Roig ſung the immaculate concepr 

tion of the Virgin, This poet was 
. phyſician to queen Mary of Aragon, 
wife to Alfonſo the fifth; and lived to, 
be near a hundred years old, Though 
there are five editions of his works, 
none are later than 13632. The fol- 
lowing lines may ſerve as a — 
of his ſtyle: 


Noranta cinch. 

O cent anys tinch 
Dels quals cinquanta 
O Jos ſexanta 

Del meus millors 
Penes dolors 

Man eſpletat. 


E4 I. 
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'In'the ſixteenth century, Peter ge- 
raphi diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Va- 
lenclan dlalect, and his poems are 


ptefled to an edition of Auſlas 
March, printed at Barcelona, in 1360. 
Many other bards/ ure ſpoken of, 
though the exact period when they 
lived cannot be aſcertained, Among 
the reſt; Arnau Catalans (a), and Mos 
la (0), whoſe works are in the vatican 
library, Mollen Narlas Vinyolles(c), 
Vincent Ferradis, Don Francl de Ca- 
fielor, Miguel Peres, Juan de Ver- 
dancha and Molſen Bernardo Fenol- 
lar, of all whom, there are provenzul 


(a) Codex 94044 
) — $407, "4 


— 


ſe) The appellation of Moſſen de pecullar to Va- 
lenela, In imitation of the French word Monſieur, 
in the ſame manner the Itallans (tile a foreigner Mu. 
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poems th the Cantionero General 
printed at Antwerp, in 1373. Fe- 
nollar was a native of Catalonia, and 
in that dlalect, wrote in couplets, a po- 
em on the contemplation of Chrifl” 
printed at Valencla, in 1493. They 
value themſelves greatly in this city 
on their early knowledge of the art 
of printing, when it was not in uſe 
in any other part of Spain; and ſhew 
u lutin dictionary, entitled, Comproes 
henſorium (e), and a Salluſt, printed 
In 14701 8 0 1 ſoon followed 


1 | | 

(6) The * [ lum * li following hntence 
at the end te Proffens huſus cemprehenferil pres 
elarum opus Valentle Improffiim, anno, mgreeylaxvs 
Dis vero Auf, mene ſebruart] Huli Feljelter'— The 
univerſity in the city of Valencia was founded In 470, 
two. other were afterwards founded in the ſame pro- 
vince, vis. In the elty of Gandia, In 1549, oy at 
a In 1533. | | 4 


the 
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the example of Oxford, where we find 
| a. book printed in 1468(a), which 
was ſeveral years before Caxton 
pradiſed that att in England. 


The provenzals generally made uſe 
of the hendecaſyllable verſe : their 
poems. conliſted chiefly of ſonnets, 
paſlorals, and love ſongs, which gave 
_ riſe to à poetical tribunal, termed, 
the court of love; conſiling of a ſer 
let number of eminent poets, who 
decided all controverſies amongſt 
themſelves on theſe ſubjefs, The 
Trobadours were chiefly of the prime 

60% This book in in the public library at Cambridge. 
The title is, Expoſicio Sancti Jeronimi in Simbolum 
Apoſtolorum ad Papam Laurentium. At the end, 
Explicit expoſteio, &e, Impreſſu Oxonie & finita, 


an, dom. m, ccec, luviii. See Hiſtory and Art of 
AY by P. Luckombe, M. T. A. London, t. 


nobility 
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nobility of the kingdom; at length 
they cartied the poetic licence ſo far; 

as to give much ſcandal to the pub · 

lic, and even to taint the reputation 
of the palace, as well ay of the ladies 
of the court;; for to make theſe enter · 
tainments more ſprightly, they invis 
ted minſtrels, rollers, and buffoons, 
which in ſome meaſure juſtified the 
precautions taken afterwards againſt 
them, However the kings of Ara» 
gon, Don John the iſt, Don Martin, 
and Don Ferdinand, reformed theſe 
poetical conſiſtorles, and brought 
them into high reputation, in which 
the laſt mentioned ſovereign way 
greatly aſhſied by his kinfman, Don 
Henry of Aragon, Marquis of Vilte- 
na. Theſe monarchs afſiſted imper- 
ſon at their aſſemblies, where the 
verſes 


. 
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verſes of the candidates were recited, 


and the premiums diſtributed with ull 
the magnificence and ſplendor of roy- 
alty, The poets who had gained the 
prizes were crowned with laurel, a- 
midſt the acclamations of the ſpecta- 
tors, added to the joyful ſound of mu- 
ſical inſtruments, Fang an ele- 


gant repaſt: they were then conveyed 


home with a courtly attendance, and 
preſented with an exctuſive privilege 
to ſing, and read their verſes in pub- 


Aic at pleaſure: a noble inſtitution! 


the continuance of which was ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed for, by that immortal 
genius, Michael de Cervantes, the 
contemporary! of ' Shakeſpear, and I 
will almoſt venture to add, in _ 


Ny" on t Nati! 
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The muſes ſeem to have taken great 
delight in the kingdom of Aragon, 
At the coronation of king Alfonſo the 
fourth, in 1328, the Infant Don Pe- 
dro, earl of Ribagorza, and brother 
to the king, attended by the principal 
nobility, exhibited dances and a va- 
riety of paſtorals, and ſongs, com- 
poſed for that plealing event. The 
Joglar, or poet Ramuſet, ſung a paſto- 
ral ſong compoſed by the earl; and 
Novelet, another Joglar, recited. a 
poem of fix hundred verſes by the 
fame royal hand. The attachment to 
poetry ſeemed hereditary in the royal 
line of theſe princes, and continued 
in the Marquiſs of Villena, who com- 
poſed the Arte de la Gaya Sciencia, for 
the uſe of the college of Trobadours, 
belides many other poems, which were 

0 greatly 
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greatly admired, and end 
cited in public. 


An hiſtorical poem of all the poets 
of Aragon, has been ſince compoſed 
by Don John Francis Andres de Uſlar- 
roz, hiſtoriographer of Aragon, in 
imitation of that of the great Lope 
de Vega, of the poets of Caſtile. 
Uſtarroz compleated his in 1632, and 
thought firft to entitle it Farnaſſo 
Aragones; but he altered his mind, 
and called it Agunipe de Los Cifnes 
Aragoneſes, celebrados in el clarin de la 


Fama: but it never was printed, and 


Kill remains in manuſcript in the 
king's _ at Madrid, 


The union of the crown of Aragon 


* with that of Caſtile, in the perſon of 


king 
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king Ferdinand the fifth, who married 
Iſabella, heireſs of Caſtile, ſeems to 
have eclipſed the fabling of the Tro- 
badours. The Aragonians and Catalo- 
nians adopted the Caſtilian dialeR, 
when the influence of that kingdom 
prevailed, and the cultivation of 
its language and manners paved 
the way to honour and preferment. 


The poet Boſcan, of Barcelona, tuned | 


his lyre to the genius of Caſtile, and 
though a few bards attempted to ſup- 
port a languiſhing muſe, Miguel Perez 
and juan de Verdancha, of Catalonia, 
introduced the Caſlilian metre and 
rhyme into their verſe. = About this 
time Columbus diſcovered a new world 
for the arms of Caſtile, which gave 


ſuch a ſplendour to its court, and dig · 


nity to its language, that the Caſtili- 
an muſe ſhone like a-new conſtellation 
70 in 
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in the firmament! the wonderful ex- 
ploits of intrepid heroes engroſſed 
univerſal attention; the boundleſs 
love of fame immortalized the gallant 
ſoldier, while the ſordid view of lucre 
diſhonoured the adventurer, though 
it repleniſhed the kingdom with gold, 
This unexpected event gave riſe to a 
variety of paſſions, The nation was 
_ rouſed; the great empire of Monte- 
zuma ceaſed in America; the Spaniſh 
ſtandard was diſplayed in the new, 
world; and the effeminate Trobadours, 
and their ſongs, were entirely for- 
gotten, CR 


It remains for me, however, to ſay 
ſomething of the Marquis of Villena, 
whoſe great character appears conſpi- 
evous in the poetical annals of his 

country 
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country ; being in a manner the father 
of poetry in Spain, as well as the 
brighteſt ornament of his age. This 
illuſtrious nobleman of the royal, 
houſe of Aragon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf early in poetry, philoſophy, and 
aſtrology, and with ſuch attachment 
2o'this laſt ſcience, that among his 
ignorant countrymen he generally 
| paſſed for a necromancer. As his fa- 
mily had been diſpoſſeſſed of 'the 
marquiſate of Villena, Henry III. 
had given him the earldom of Can- 
gas, and afterwards procured him to 
be elected grand maſler of the mili - 
_ tary and religious order of Calatrava. 

For this purpoſe the marquis obtaln- 
ed a divotce from his wife under pre« 
tence of a natural impediment } then 
<eded the earldom of Cangas to the 
F erewn, 
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crown that it might not fall into his 
order at his death, and was elected 
grand maſter: ſome of the knights 
however proteſled, and elected Don 
Luis de Guſman, a caſtilian. noble» 
man ; but the king went in perſon to 
Calatrava, put the marquis in poſſeſ- 
ion, and every thing wus quiet till 
the death of the king, when Guzman 
who had fled to Rome renewed his 
claim before the pope; and the 
knights retuſed further obedience. A 
long Mi was commeneecl, which lab 
ted Ix years, and Was reſerved ts a 
general chapter of the order of Cher 
held in Burgundy. Whiltt this was 
depending, the marquis attended en 
his unele Den Ferdinand of Aragon 
when - he: ſucceeded ts that erewn, 


and came With him te Barcelona, 
Where 
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where he preſided at the conſiſtory of 
Trobadours, and writ a theatrical 
piece, in which, juſtice, truth, mercy, 
and peace, were the principal cha- 
raters, In the midſt of theſe rejoic» 
ings news came in 1414 that he had 
loſt his election, and was deprived of 
his grandmaſterſhip, with an injune- 
tion to cohabit again with his lawſul 
wife, which he complied with, and 
became a ſultor at the court of king 
John II. then an infant, for an itt» 
dettinification for his earldom of 
Cangas. Alter much ſolicitation he 
obtained the lordſhip of Iniefla, where 
he retired with his Wife, and gave 
himielf up te philefephy and the 
_ muſes, Beſides a tranflation of Dang 
ie into profe, he tranflared the Ainels 
of Virgil in fpaniſh verſe, at the 

WI , requeſt 


ein Vp: 


requeſt of his kinſman John king of 
Navarre, and intended to dedicate it 
to that monarch, for which purpoſe 
he had affixed a painting, in which 
the king of Navarre is repreſented 
ſitting on his throne, and the mar- 
quis preſenting him his book ; but 
when all this was compleated, he 
dropped his deſign, as that monarch 
went to war with the king of Caſlile, 
on which account he avoided all tur» 
ther communication with him. Hig 
moſt famous piece was his book on 
the Gaya Sciencia, which is a com- 
plete ſyſiem of poetry, rhetoric and 
oratory, beſides deſcribing all the 
ceremonies of the Trobadours at their 
public exhibitions. This work he 
dedicated to his illuſtrious and learn- 
ed friend the marquis of Santillana. 

After 
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Aſter ſuffering much from the gout, 
he died in' retirement in 1434; his 
fine library was burned under the 
notion of his knowledge of magic, 
and the biſhop of Segovia, confeſſor 
to the king who was charged with 
this commiſſion, is ſaid to have re- 
ſerved moſt of the books for himſelf, 


Thus ended this great philoſopher 


and friehd of the muſes, who was 
contemporary with our poet I. yd- 
gate, and had juſt reached the days 
of the renowned Chaucer, the father 
of engliſh poetry, whom he greatly 
_ reſembled. With him he ran the 
career of courts, and experienced the 


fickleneſs of royal favour, equally 
preferring retirement and ſtudy, and 


like him, had the merit of refining 
| F;. the 
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the language and poetry of hls coun» 
try. Thus the names of both bardy 
have been jointly handed down with 
veneratlon, by a grateful poſterity! 
If their verſe wanted melody, it was 
owihg to the inaccuracy of meaſure, 
and imperfeftion of language at 
that time, when both the Engliſh 
and Caſtilians ſeem more to have 
courted the god Mars, than Apollo: 
for while the Caſtilians were daily 
encroaching on the Moors, the victo- 
rious banners of England were tri- 
umphant in Paris, where our Henry 
VI. was crowned king of France, 


Alas, poor Macias ! truſty eſquire of 
the grand maſter Villena, hapleſs bard, 
ſhould I forget thee ! who didſt ſing 
of love, and ſeel the ſmart of its em- 
bittered arrow: impriſoned for exceſs 

of 
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of paſſion, after the fale object of thy 
love had been diſpoſed of; and had 
given away her hand in thy abſence t 
| loaded with chains by Villena for the 
follles of youth thou felleſt ſudden, 
when bewailing thy fate; the Gall- 
clan mule ſtrewed flowers over thy 
tomb, thy verſe is treaſured up in 
the eſcurial, and the portugueſe bard 
claims thee as a parent, for this was 
thy ſong : | 


Cativo de Mina triſtura 

Ja todos prenden eſpanto, 

E preguntan, que ventura 
Foy, que me atormenta tanto, 

Mas non ſe no mundo amigo, 

Que mais de meu quebranto 

Diga, deſto que vos digo 

Que ben ſee nunca devia, 

Al penſar que faz folia, 


F 4 Cuyde 


Ti 


Que moyro deſemparada 


Loque yo he ben ovejo 


Sobir prende mayor ſalto. 
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Cuyde ſubir en alteza 
Por cabrar mayor eſtado, 
E cay in tal pobreza, 


Con peſar e con deſefo 
Que vos diray malfadado, 


Quando o loco cay mays alto 


LETTER 
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MADRID, 12th on, 78. 


Now. dap this. FO: Mad 
where I arrived after a journey 
of nine days from Valencia, by the 


new road lately made ſrom that city do 


this town, which, is every where mark: 
ed out and rendered paſſable, though 
not compleated farther from Madrid: 
than the town of Ocana, nine leagues. 
from hence ; ; fo far the road is excels: 
lent, and has mile ſtones ; but when 
he, remainder will be finiſhed, or 
the intended canal of Caſtile, fat: 
inlang 


at 
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inland navigation be compleated, no: 


one can tell; for while the family com- 


at a ſhadow and tmpoveriſhing their 
people. It is true, they have not as 


yet taken off the maſk, and keep 


mm an ambaſſador at our court; 
hut for my part, I have no doubt of 
finiſter deſigns which will ſoon appear 


evident; and that the ideas of Caſti- 
lian honour are phantoms, by which. 


we muſt. not ſuffer: ourſelves to be de- 
ceived in a political light, whatever 
notions we may have been induced: 
to form. of individuals. 


In.the courſe of my journey to this 
place, I paſſed over the plains of: 
 Almanza. 


pact has its ſway, and they waſte 
their treaſures in ſchemes of bound- 
leſs ambition; they are only graſping. 


— 
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Almanza where a pillar proclaims the 

victory of the French and Spaniards 
over the allied army in 1707, when 
moſt of the Engliſh were killed or 
taken priſoners, having been ſhame- 
fully abandoned by the -Portugueze 
horſe at the firſt charge, and the ſuc- 
cels of that day fixed the crown of 
Spain on Philip Duke of Anjou, fa- 
ther to the preſent king, adding 
new dominions to the reſtleſs and 
ambitious houſe of Bourbon. 


Our ſoldiers ſpilled their blood in 
that war, as they had done before in 
that cauſe. In the reign of Charles 
the IT. the Engliſh troops obtained a 
compleat victory at the battle of 
Evora, and took the rich tent and all 
the baggage of Don John of Auſtria, 

the 


— —— — 
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the Spaniſh general; for which our 


Charles generouſly ordered the ſum 


of forty thouſand crowns to be diſtri- 


buted among the ſoldiery.+—What do 


you think was the largeſs of our 
magnanimous ally ?—Three pounds 
ok ſnuff to each company! which 
when given to the Engliſh ſoldiers, 
they toſſed up in the air out of 

contempt and diſdain (a), 


(a) The following paſſage from a judicious writer, 
ſhews the obligation of the Portuguese nation to 
England ſo fully, and carries ſuch conviction with 


it, that I am induced to make the quotation, » I 


have ſeen, he ſays, a large colleQion of privileges 
granted by ſeyeral kings of Portugal to the Engliſh 
beyond thoſe enjoyed by the Portuguese ſubjes, I 
know not whether I may call them charters, Theſe 
were copied from the archives of the kingdom in the 
Torre del Tumba, but the moſt antient was of king Fer- 
dinand whoſe reign began nat till 1367. There arp 
ſeveral of John ihe Firſt, his ſucceſſor, ſome of which 


I way 
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I was muling on this ſubjec, and had 
bewildered myſelf in political reflec- 


refer to others granted by his predeceſſors. By 
this it appears that the Engliſh had a great 
hand in ſetting up the kingdom of Portugal. 
and if the hiſtorians of this country deceive us not, 
they had as great a ſhare in proteQing and ſecuring 
it, as often as it hath been brought into danger by a 
foreign enemy. Twice it was like to bewholly over-run 
by the Caſtilians, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
greateſt purt of the kingdom, and gained a nume- 
rous party of the nobility over to theit ſide, and 
had been very near taking Liſbon itſelf; the firſt 
time in che reign of Ferdinand, the laſt of the law- 
ful deſcendants from Alſonſo Hentiques, the other 
ume while John the Firſt, from whom all that had 
ſucceeded him derived their titles, was ſtruggling ſor 
the crown, and they have been as often relieved by 
the Engliſh and enabled to carry the war into the 
enemy's country; out princes of the blood conde- 
ſcending to go in perſon to thelr aſliſtance, firſt Ld- 
mund Langley Earl of Cambridge, and afterwards 
John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter 4 and If after the 
ſeveral flouriſhing reigns that ſucceeded, they were at 
haſt reduced under the Spaniſh yoke, it was becauſe 


tions 
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tions till I entered the plains of £4 
Mancha. There I recovered my good 
humour; ſaw many a fat laughing 
Sancho, dtank good wine at Cuidad 
Real, ſpent a night at the village del 
Toboſo, the reſidence of the peerleſs 
Dulcinea j ſaw the windmills which 
the diſtradied Quixote miſiook for 


they were wanting io themfelyes, the Kngliſh having 
lent out @ gallant Heet and atmy to thelt teſcue, 
under Don Antonie, whom they had made thelt 
ing, but they would not accept deliverance, and ſo 
they remained under the power of their enemies, 
Thoſe ſmall forces ſent by king Charles, alter his 
reſtoration, by ihelr unpatalleled valour, ſuon put 
an end te the quarrel, and the vifterles obtained by 
| thelr means being ſeconded, ny they were, by the vis 
gilance, dexterity and conduct of the ſame king's mb 
niſters, recovered Portugal and reſtored it to the 
condition in which it now remains." See An ac+ 
count of the court of Portugal under the reign of 
the preſent king Don Pedro IId.“ London, 27500. 


giants, 
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giants, and at a Venta, or inn in La 
Mancha, was pleaſed with the ſimpli- 
city of a Manchega girl, who waited 
upon me at ſupper, and aſking her if 
ſhe had ever heard of ſuch a perſon 
as Don Quixote, anſwered, © O yes 
Sir, often j they ſay he is lately dead.“ 
But this will not ſeem extraordinary 
when 1 was told of a field Officer, 
a perſon of merit, that after long 
ſervice had riſen from a prlvate ſol- 
dier, who, when in company, and 
the diſcourſe fell on Don Quixote, 
ſaid, he had often heard of him, and 
aſked “ whether he had not been Co- 
lonel of the Regiment of Flanders.” 

{IC 10 
Having been in this capital before, 
I ſpeak with more boldneſs of their 


manners and cuſtoms. You muſt not 
| however 


however expect from me details of 
this ſort; or imagine a variety of en- 
tertainments, as in London or Paris; 
or ſuch open ſcenes of diſſipation 
and luxury as are daily, exhibited in 
thoſe brilliant capitals; but though 
the walk is more private, I, believe 
the inhabitants, whatever they may 


bo ln ſcience or refinement, are not 


behind hand with them in, vice or 
debauchery, as they ate daily laviſh» 
ing the treaſures, of Mexico and Peru 
in private amours, and expence, di- 

veſted of magnificence or ſplendour. 
A ſet of gay ſparks had lately intra- 
duced an aſſembly ſor dancing. where 
the manners of the Adamites were 
followed, and blind fidlers were em- 
ployed ſor greater precaution.— Theſe 
depraved 
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depraved knights were decorated at 
theſe revels with a ribband and 
badge, but they were ſoon diſcovers 
ed, and rigorouſly puniſhed, If ſuch 
is the depravity of youth, you will 
naturally ſuppoſe a liberal and good 
education is wanting, as well as a- 
greeable and pleaſing ſociety, added 
to thoſe convivial- hours, where tho 
wiſeſt man need not be aſhamed 
to be ſeen; but theſe are unknown, 
and though the Spaniards enjoy ſuch 
a variety of choice, and delicious 
wines, they ſeem ignorant of the good 
qualities of the grape, and if they are 
ſeldom taxed with the irregularities 
of inebriation, they are equally ſiran« 
gers to its generous effuſions,” Their 
own countryman Roderic Sanchez, 
WP of Palencia, who dedicated his 
8 hiſtory 
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hiftery to Henty the 4th, king of Ca- 
fille, fays, * that the Spaniards are 
more inclined to keep thelr wine in 
| the cellar than ta drink it, and 
chuſe rather to ſell than partake of 
It, and that the falr ſen and youth 
dend it like poiſon(a);" infomuch that 
if you except the openihearted Biſ- 
cayners, and a few boon companions 
of honeſt Sancho Panza, the'circling 
glaſs is unknown, and the chearful 
moment of the poet neuer g 
of, who ſaid | 4 
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0 Nane eſt bibendum.” —— 


iin 
1 


00 v inuin quoque malunt in cellatio quam if ven- 
tre. quippe qui vendere potius quam guſtate præcli- 
gunt; ſcminæ, vero, & pueri bacchum ut venenum 
lugiunt.—Roderic Santii  Epiſcopi Palentini Hiſtoria, 
Hiſpagics, Þ pars * . Iy. 
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LETTER VI. 


Posiry of Galicia and Portugal, 


MADRID, aoth Juxs, 1778, 


T HE plains of Almanza had 
led me in my laſt letter, into 


a train of hiſtorical and military re- 
flections, which imperceptibly drew 
on a political rant, when I intended 
to ſpeak to you of the galician and 
portugueze muſe, previous to my ac- 
count of the Poets of Caſtile, which 
you will now expect from me, being 
at. preſent on that claſſic ſpot where 
the mighty emperor Charles held his 
court; here many of their beſt poets 

8 2 ſung, 
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Tung; where Quevedo beſides his dil- 
tinguiſhed talents as a poet, gave 
ſuch ſhining proofs of refined wit 
and profound erudition ; and finally, 
where the ever admired Cervantes 
firſt exhibited his unparalleled hero. 


The galician muſe was diſtinguiſhed 
at an;early period, though her flights 
were not lofty, and chiefly ſupported 
in the cauſe of religion, by the nu- 
merous votaries who reſprted to the 
ſhrine: of St. James, at Compoſtella. 
The poetical turn prevailed ſo far, as 
to be the chief employment of both 
ſexes, King Alfonſo, the wiſe; re- 
ceiyed his education in Galicia, and 
in that dlalect compoſed canticles for 
the church, which, with other pieces 

Had fu | of 
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of the times are preſerved in the ca- 
thedral of Toledo. Some of them 
were publiſhed by Zuniga the hiſto- 
rian, in his annals of Seville, as far 
as they related to Alfonſo's father, 
Ferdinand the third, who conquered 
Seville from the Moors. The poems 
of Macias, a native of Padron in 
Galicia, were in that dialect, though 
taken for Portugueze by Argote de 
Molina. The poet Juan de Mena 
laments the tragical end of Macias, 

as does Juan Rodrignez del Padron 
in his poem of gozos. de Amor, En- 
joyments of Love, who was fo ab 
| fected at the news of his death that 
he retired into a convent, where he 
ended his days. Garci Sanchez de 
Badojoz, an elegant poet, ſpeaks feel- 
ingly of Macias in his poem Jnfierno 
| 83 de 
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de Amor, Hell of Love, and utters 
a deſponding wiſh to be interred 
along with him, and ſhare his repu- 
tation, which he expreſſes in the fol- 
lowing pathetic ſtanza, 


Si te plaze, que mis dias 
| Yo feneſca mal logrado 
Tan en breve. . 


Plegate qui con Macias 
Ser mereſco ſepultado, 


Do la ſepultara ſea, » 
Una tierra los crio, 

Un muerte los llevo, 
Una gloria los poſſes, 


The cataſtrophe of this unhappy 
poet, and the imprudence of his paſ- 
fion, has afforded a moral tale to all 
ſucceſſive bards ; many of his poems 
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are in the Cancionero de 'Poetnas Anti- 
guos of Juan Alfonſo de Baena, in 
the Eſcurial, and give a true idea of 
the galician ſiyle of poetry, from 
 Wbence we may fairly trace the Por- | 
tugueze idiom, as the conqueſt and 
peopling of Portugal under Henry 
of Burgundy, was effected by people 
from the north of Galicia; in con- 
junction with foreigners, Many 
places in the north of Portugal ac- 
- quired the ſame names with thoſe in 
Galicia, as it happened in England 
after the coming in, of the Saxons ; 
Galicia then extended further to the 
ſouth, including all thoſe diſtriéts 
between the rivers Duero, and Min- 
ho, which did not appertain to Lu- 
ſitania, Ptolemy diſtinguiſhes two 
claſſes of people in Galicia, the Bra- 

G 4 cenſes, 
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cenſes, whoſe capital was at Braga, 
and the LZucenſes at Lugo, When 
Portugal was erected into a ſeparate 
kingdom, they encroached on the 
borders, ſo that' what had belonged 
to Galicia, now became Portugal, 
and under their m Mrchs a new 
court ſupported a variation,” and 
gave a national character to their 
langunge, of which Bluteau, an Eng · 
liſhman, and chaplain to Queen Ca- 
therine, conſort of our Charles the 
ad, has given a moſt ample and 
learned vocabulary. 


The portugueſe muſe made a figure 
in the 12th century, under Alfonſo, 
the 1ſt king of Portugal, in whoſe 
reign Gonzalo. Henriquez, and Egas 
Monis, are the firſt poets in the re- 

cords 
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cords of that kingdom. In the next 
century, king 'Dennls was a poet, as 
was alſo his natural ſon Alfonſo San- 
chez, The 14th century furniſhed 
king Alfonſo the 4th, a favourite of 
the mules, whoſe poems have been 
collected by father Bernardo Brito, 
His ſon king Peter was likewiſe a'po- 
et. In the reign of king John aſt, 
the Infant Don Pedro compoſed va- 
rious ſonnets, in praiſe of Vaſco Lo- 
beita, the ſuppoſed author of the 
celebrated romance of Amadis of Gaul, 
of which ſo much has been ſaid, and 
who furniſhed ſo many admirable 
ſcenes. to the animated pencil of Cer- 
vantes, In the 13th century, Hen» 
riquez Cayado diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
under king Emanuel, as did afterwards 
the Infant Don Pedro, ſon of king John 


vi; 2d 
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ed, At this time the Latin muſe was 
again invoked. by the Portugueſe, and 
the purity of the Auguſian age ſeemed 
to revive with Achilles Stacio, Diego 
- Pereyra, Morais, Coelho, and the je- 
ſuit Luis de la Cruz, who wrote ſome 
latin tragedies; which made the hiſto» 
rian Faria ſay, that in his country 
every fountain was an Hippocrene, 
and every hill a Parnaſſus, 'The 16th 
century produced Bernardino Ribe- 
irs, Franciſco Saa de Miranda, Mis 
chael de Cabedo, the famous co - 
median Gil Vicente and his daughter 
Paula, who not only aſſiſted her father 
in writing his comedies, but alſo com» 
poſed others of her own invention, 
All theſe flouriſhed under John IIId. 
to whom we ought to add the poets 
under the reign of the unfortunate 
king 
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king Sebaſtian, ſuch as Euſlacio de 
Faria, Geronimo de Corte Real, Jorge 
de Montemayor, and above all, the 
illuſtrious Camoens, whoſe beautiful 
poem of the Luſiad alone, would 
have been ſufficient, to perpetuate the 
poetical character of his country ; 
though Galicia lays a claim to his 
origin, as deſcended from a family 
of that kingdom, 


The Portugueſe Cancionero contains. 
many more poets than the Spaniſh 
one, as that of Caſlile has only one 
hundred and twenty poets, and that 
of Portugal one hundred and fiſty ; 
the Spaniſh one, only includes thoſe 
of the fifteenth century, that of Por- 
| tugal goes as high as king Peter, 
who died in 1967. Amongſt others, 

of 
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of this amereus monarch, accept df 
the following, addreſſed to the lady 
ef his affections, whem he files his 
ſeond God: 


Mais qyna de ſer ſervida 

Que ſenkora de ee mundo “. 
Vos ſoes o meu Deos ſegundo 
Vos ſoes meu bem de ela vida. 


You will think me a book-worm 
indeed, for looking ſo far back into 
antiquity, and after the indifferent 
account I have given you of ſocie- 
ty in this place, will conclude that 
theſe purſuits waſle away all my time, 
which might be much better em- 
ployed; however I do not neglect 
exerciſe, and for this.purpoſe have 
purchaſed | a , beautiful Andaluſian 
gennet 
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gennet, from a gentleman of Corde- 
va, Who beafls ef its rage. Though 
he would net win & plate at News 
market, nor perhaps hold. out at a fox 
chace, with an Engliſh hunter; he ha 
nevertheleſs numerous qualities that 
give pleaſure to his rider; the doci- 
lity of his temper, the goodneſs of 
his mouth; and the agility and quick. 
neſs of his motions, with his elegant 
ſhape, form his principal character; 
while his flowing' mane and well 
furniſhed tail, added to his ſtately 
carriage, give him a noble and grace» 
ful appearance ;—his colour J/abel, a 
name given in alluſion to/the whim- 
ſical vow, and ſhift of Iſabella Clara 
Eugenia, 'governefs of the Nether- 
lands, at the memorable fiege of 
Oſtend, which laſted from 1601 till 

| | 1604 
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2604, and who wanted to perſuade 
the ladies. of her court to follow her 
example, Which they imitated in 
having their linen dyrd . As to the 
ſwiftneſs of my courſer I muſt hows 
ever inform you that he was gene- 
rated by the wind, and fo they all 
are at Aranjuez; jf you will believe 
the inſcription over the king's ſtables 
at that place ex vento gravidas, If 
you will not truſt to the king's e- 
querry, nor rely upon what has been 
faid by Varro, or Columella, I muſt 
refer you to Virgil, 


= = « « « « Ft ſpe fine ullle 
Conjigils vents gravide, mirabile dletu 
Saxa per, & ſeopyles & depreſſus convalles 
Plffuglunt. | 


GRORG, Lib. 4. 


P. 8. Excuſe 
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p. 8. Excuſe: a digroſſion from a 
Quixotic traveller, in favour of the 
famous Rofinante, though not gene- 
rated by the wind, and moreover ſo 
ſieady, that he would not mend his 
pace if all the mares of the Deheſa, 
ar paſtures of Cordova, were in com- 
pany. In the very firſt chapter, 
ſpeaking of this ſteed, the text ſays, 
Que tenia mas quartos que un Real. The 
drift of which conſiſts in a pun, upon 
the double meaning of the word 
Quarto, which ſignifies a piece of cop» 
per money, as well as a defect in a 
hotſe's hoof, and as there are ſeven - 
teen quarter In the filver coin, called 
Real, it .alludes to the numberleſs des 
fefls in Raſnante's hoof, and cannot 
be literally tranflated. This paſſage 


greatly puzzled Peter Motteux, the 
publiſher 
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publiſherof a tranſlation of Don Quix- 
ote,' by ſeyeral hands, in 1 733. who 5 
alters the ſenſe of it by rendering 
it thus, Whoſe bones ſluck out 

* like the corners of a Spaniſh real.“ 
I ſuppoſe he had ſeen ſome of the 
old cut Spaniſh money which ſug- 
geſied this erroneous idea, Smollet 
has continued the ſame blunder, and 
learnedly added by way of note, that 
a Spaniſh real is u coln of a very ir- 
regular ſhape not unlike. the figure 
in geometry, called Trapetium. 


! 


| vt {0 19 
1 have naw on my table a treatiſe 
on farriery, by one of the king's far 
riers, The Gibſon of Spain, entitled, 
In/lituctones. de albsyteria por el Backiller 
Franciſco Gartia Cabrero, herrador, y al- 
beytar de las cavallerizas del Rey, Ma- 
BILE arid 


4 
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arid 1775. In which he gives the fol- 
lowing account of the gquarto. To + 
explain the reaſon why this accident 
is called by the name of a quarto 
I am perplexed, not being certain, 
nor convinced by the reaſons given 
me by different perſons ; fome ſay 
it is becauſe it falls upon the fourth 
part of the hoof, others, becauſe the 
animal by this means loſes the fourth 
part of its value; to the firſt I an» 
cer, that I am unaequalnted with 
the exact dimenſions of a quartoz to 
the ſecond that if the accident is of 
the compound, kind, though | the anl- 
mal way ever 10 valuable before, 3 
becomes then not only not Worth 1 
quarts, but not even an ochayd,” 7 
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LETTER VIII. 


/ 


[ 5 


Origin and progreſs of national poetry in Caſtile, 


TOLEDO, ach Joks, 1948, 
HAVE made an excurſion to the 
city of Toledo, twelve leagues 
fouth of Madrid, ind dignified with 
the title of Imperial, after its con- 
queſt from the Moors, by Alfonſo 
the 6th, who filled himſelf emperor, 
and was crowned here! ſince which 
che elty has bore ſor thelr artfiorlal 
enſigns, an emperor ſeated In u roy- 
al chalr In his robes, holding a drawn 
ſword in his right hand, and a mund 


in his left, 
0 ws: I mall 
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1 ſhall leave to travel writers to 
deſcribe the numerous  edifices and 
public ſtructures, as well as churches, 
pictures, and ſtately monuments to 
be Teen in this place. The cathe- 
dtal alone would require a volume: 
amongſt its many ſuperb tombs, I 
patticulatly noticed that of Don 
Alvaro de Luna, conſtable of Caſ- 
tile, the unfortunate favourite of king 
John ad; and that of Cardinal Men» 


dou, archbiſhop of Toledo, ſon to 


that {lluftrious poet, the Marqulſi of 
Santillana, With reſpe& to the va» 
rlety of ornaments in this antient 
cathedral, the critic has a noble field 
of matter} as for the unwieldy 
groupe of figures in this church, ſo 
much admired by the inhabitants, 
and called, I know not for what rea. 
| Ha ſon, 
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ſon, El Tranſparenie: one of their 
own writets, Don Antonio Pont, a 
modern critic, fairly acknowledges, 
That for any uſe, or ornament, it 
allords,-this immenſe;anſs of marble 
might as well have remained buried 
for ever in the quarry of Carrara!“ 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the, badneſs 
and crooked form of the Areets, ſull 
more inconvenient ſrom the ſituation 
af the city on a hill. much leſs.can 
be offered in favour. of the environs 
of Toledo; which are bleak and in 
great want of trees, though Martial, 
in one of his epigrams to Licinius, |, 
repreſents: the country in his time, 
on the bank of the Tagus, to have 
been much favoured with Wy 


"Aiſtus 4 205 aureo age! Tago 
"ObfturusHnbris arbofum. 


But 
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But it is now high time to proceed 
on my favourite ſubject.— When the 
Latin tongue, which had been uni- 
verſal in Spain, became totally cor- 
rupted by ſuch different invaſions, 
and variety of nations, and diſpoſi- 
tions, the Caſtilian language is ſup- 
poſed to have inſenſibly aroſe about 
the '12th- century, — The oriental 
poetry had flouriſhed near five hun- 
dred years, and the Provenzal and 
Galician dialects about one hundred, 
ſo that when the genius of Caſtilian 
poetry firſt began to expand and ac- 
quire a national form, it muſt have 
borrowed of courſe from the ſpirit of 
its predeceſſors, and had its origin, 
like all antient languages, in ſinging 
the exploits of heroes, ſounding f@th 
the praiſe of the Deity, and tuning 

| H 3 their 
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thelr lyre to the cauſe of religion 1 
ſuch were their Gantare, of which the 
Cancioneres have preſerved ample col - 
lectlons.—I have enlarged upon the 
ſlyle and character of theſe ſeveral 
people, in order to ſorm from thence 
ſome fixed idea, or rule proper to be 
aſſigned, as an origin to the poetry 
of Caſtile, tracing the ſources of its 
ſingular yariety, and diſcovering that | 
want of unity in its charaGer, in pro- 
portion as it has imitated ſuch a di- 
verſity of models, The oriental ſtyle 
in the firſt place, delights! in firained. 
alluſions, and extravagant metaphors, 
adorned with exuberance of expreſ- 
ſion, and an admirable variety and 
brilliancy of ſentiment : it is happy 
in Me harmony of its numbers, and 
when it riſes to ſolemn and majeſtic 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects, is ſald to loſe itfelt In en» 
thuſiaſm and rapture. The Provenzal 
poetry on the other hand is reſiridted 
by the laws of the Trobadours, and 
being fettered in the golden chains 
of love, becomes languid and faint, 


| When it attempts to deſcribe the 


thunder of Jove, or the anger of mi- 
litary heroes, with the clangour of 
War. 


Such was the flock from whence 


the Caſtilian bee was to draw an 


inexhauſlible ſtore, and to lip every 
flower, inriching itſelf with a fund 
that was to charm future ages, and 
convey to the mind the moſt perma- 
nent and pleaſing ſenſations. When 
they followed the manner of thegori- 

H. ental 
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entals, the Trobadours, or the Ita- 
lians, it proceeded from a natural im- 
pulſe, which leads to imitate the ob- 
jets conſtantly in view; when they 
copied the Greeks, and Romans, it 
owed its effect to a more refined and 


elevated genius.----The various ob- 
Jects of the bards ſucceſſively altered 
with the times; the atchievements. 
of Charlemagne and the twelve peers . 


of France, drew che attention of the 
French and Italians; then came the 
croiſades and the feats of knights 

| inſpired with a military zeal for re- 
ligion ; after theſe were at anend, the 
mind was ſlill exalted and attached 
to the marvellous, ſuited to the pre- 
vailing manners, ſo that the fictitious 
herdes and knight errants eaſily ſuc- 
ceeded, and the tale was embelliſhed 
with 
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with the amorous novel, in which 
the Spaniſh warriors were introduced 
with ſuch a deluſive medley of falſe- 
hood and truth, that ſome have 
taken fable for hiſtory, and others 
have rejected fact for romance. At 
laſt a ſurpriſing genius aroſe, the uni- 
verſal admiration of mankind, who 
with the invincible lance of Don 
Quixote, drove for ever all thoſe ex- 
travagant heroes out of the field. 


As muſic is compoſed of certain 
tones and cadences, it was neceſſary 
that what was to be ſung ſhould have 
a proper metre adapted to muſical 
harmony. from whence the firſt ori- 
gin of verſe, in every part of the 
world; that the Spaniſh language is 
admirably adapted to poetic harmo- 

ny. 
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ny, has been generally allowed, and 
has been evidently proved by an ex- 
cellent judge, Franciſco Salinas, of 
Burgos, born in 151g, celebrated by 
his contemporaries for his great ſkill in 
muſic, as a performer and a theoriſt ; 
and though afflicted with blindneſs 
from his infancy, inſtead of depreſl- 
ing his ming, it tended to improve 
his muſical genius in a wonderful 
manner. He went to Rome in the 
retinue of Don Pedro Sarmiento, 
archbiſhop of Compoſtella, and after 
twenty years ſpent in Italy, returned 
to Salamanca, where he held a pro- 
_ feſſorſhip of muſic, and died at the 


age of ſeventy-ſeven, univerſally ad - 
mired and regretted, 


In tracing then the poetry of Caf 
tile through lis various modulations 
from 


f 


from its origin down to the preſent time, 
we may divide it into four periods ; 
the firſt from its early dawn till the 
reign of king John the 2d; the next 
from this king to the days of Charles 
the 3th; the third from that emperor 
dawn to Philip the 4h; and the laſt 
from that reign down to Charles the 
ad, the laſt Auſtrian monarch, when 
the genius of Homer and Virgil 
ſeems to have fled from the banks 
of the Manzanares, and to have 
fixed its reſidence on thoſe of the 
Thames. In this manner its firſt 
fate may be compared to its infancy, 
the ſecond to its juvenile days, the 
third to its vigour atid manhood, 
and the fourth to Its old age and de- 
ellne. 


The 


4 
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The Caſtilian bard made his firſt 
effort in an age when there was little 
refinement in language, andthe ear 
unaccuſtomed to melodious ſounds, 
or ſkilful enough to be affected by 
the harmonious numbers, of the an- 
tients, much leſs in a ſituation to imi- 
tate them. The moſt antient poet 
known in Caſlile is not of a higher 
date than the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, This Is Gonſalo Ber- 
ceo, native of the town of Berceo, 
in Guypuſcoa and a monk of the 
convent of St. Milan, from whoſe 
grehives it appears that he lived in 
1220, he wrote the lives of St. Milan, 
St. Dominic of Silos, and other Spa» 
niſh ſaints in verſe, of twelve, thir- 
teen and fourteen ſyllables, as well 
as a poem on the battle of Simancas, 

fre _ Where 


* 


— 
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where the Moors were defeated by 
Ramiro the ad, king of Leon. Theſe 
with ſome others are in manuſcript; 
in the convent of St. Milan. There 


is likewiſe a poem of his on the maſs = 


in the royal library at Madrid, but 
nothing more has been printed than 
his life of St. Dominic, wherein he ac- 
quaints his readers that he attempts+ 


ed his poem in, Spaniſh, being totals 
ly unable to perform it in Latin. 


Qulero fer ung proſu en roman paladino 
En qual ſuele el pueblo fablar a Veelno 
Ca non ſo tan letrado por fer otro latino,” | 


The ſimilitude and analogy ob- 
ſerved between. the latin and Spar 
niſh verſe, ſuch as the verſe of eight 
| feet; with the Trocaic, that of five 
with the Adonic, that of eleven with 
the 


the national poetry. An epitaph in 
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the Sapphic Aſclepediad, or Choriam · 
bic, and other ſimilar compoſitions, 
ſhew their origin from the greek and 
latin models ; but with reſpect to 
imitation, we muſt rather look for 
it amongſt the Trobadours and Ita- 
lians, from whom they borrowed the 
Soneto, Madrigal, Cancion, Terceto, 
Oflava Rina, and ſimilar poems, dif- 
ferent from the ancient Coplas of 
Spain, N 


The Coplas, called Redondillas, or 
Roundelays, are of great antiquity, 
The Spaniſh poets of thoſe days, 
when they wrote in latin, made-uſe 
df the rhyme of the roundelays, and 
from them perhaps it was adopted in 


the 


z 
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the church of Toledo, of the year 


1333, has the following lines, . 
Mitibus hie mitis, tamen hoſtibus eſſe ſtudebat 
Hoſtle, fulgebat propter tertamina Iiels.“ 


Which divided by the Cr of rhyme, 


would run thus. 


Mlelbus hie mitis, 
Tamen hoſtibus eſſe ſtudebat 
Foſtla, ſulgebat 
Propter certamina litis, 


Another epitaph in the fame 
church: | 
Toleti natus, cujus generoſa propago 
Moribus ornatys fuit hic probitatis imago: 
Largus, magnificus, electus mendonienſis, 
Donis inmenſis, cunctorum verus-amicus. | 


Which divided in the ſame manner, 


Will be, 


Toleti 
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Toletl natus, 

Eujus generola propage 

E Merlbus ernatus 

Fult hle problitatls Image 

Largus, magnitieus 
Electus Mendionenſls, 

Donis inmenſls 
Cunctorum verus amicus, (++ 7 


In the early days of their poetry, 
we often find verſe of four, five, ſix 
and eight ſyllables, in the works of 
the infant Don Manuel, who died in 
1362, and alſo made uſe of the Hen- 
decaſyllable verſe, as did the mar- 
quis of Santillana. 


The vexſes. of meim ſtables w Were 
ſtyled De arte mayor, and were uſed 
by king Alfonſo the Wiſe, in his po- 
em of Las querelas, or Complaints“ 
againſt the rebellion of his undutiful 
ſon. Sancho; but the verſe of thir- 
| teen 
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teen and fourteen feet are the moſt 
anclent metre, being uſed by Bereee 


the monk, and king Alfonſo * 
mentloned. | 


As to rhyme, we know it exiſted 
before the Goths extended them» 
ſelves to the ſouth, or the Saracens 
penetrated into the weſt: it has been 
thought by ſome writers, that even 
in the Auguſtan age the poets had 
a partiality for rhyme at the end, 
like the Leonine verſe, inſtances of 
which are ſeen in Horace (a), O- 
vid (b), Propertius (c), and Marti- 
(a) Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata dulcia ſunto 


Et quocumque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 
Ar. P or. 


(b) Quot ccœlum ſtellas, tot habet tua Roma puellas, 
Di Ar Amand. ,Lis. 1, 


e) Nec tibi tirthena ſolyatur funis arena. 
Lis. 1. ETL IO. 1. 


1 al (a), 
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al (a), and the ſimilſonance was con- 
ſidered as a figure of rhetoric,---How- 
ever that might have been, the 
monkiſh writers, without any feeling 
for the true graces of poetry, were 
delighted with jingling ſounds, think- 
ing with conſonance and rhyme to 
ſupply the place of genius and fancy. 
To perceive the fimilitude between 
their barbarous latin verſe and the 
Spaniſh rhyme of thoſe days, we have 
only to compare them together.---An 
epitaph in the cathedral of Toledo, 
of 1326, is as follows : 


Hoc poſitus tumulo fuit expers improbitatis, 
Intus & extra fuit immenſce probitatis, 

Largus, magnificus fuit, & dans omnia gratis, 
Et ſpeculum generis, totius fons bonitatis. 


(4) Diligo praſtantem, non odi cinna negantem. 
| Liv, 7, Epic. 42. 


This 
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This ſtrophe preſerves the ſame 
rhyme, as thoſe of the monk Berceo, 
with reſpect to the conſonance of the 
ſour verſes.---Let us now compare it 
with a Spaniſh epitaph of the year 
1388. | 


D. Sancho obiſpo de avila como ſenor honrado, 
Dio muy buen exemplo, como fue buen prelado, 
Fizo eſte monaſterio de S. Benito llamado 


Y diole muy grandes algos, por do es ſubſtentado. 


Verſes ending with an echo were 
uſed by Juan de la Encina, and are 
with his other poems in the Cancionero 
general printed at Seville, in 1333. 
The laſt part of the penultimate word 
is echoed by a ſimilar one, thus, 


El mas querido, y inflamado, amado, 
Pueſto en el duro, y ſin conſuelo, ſuelo, 
Sufre por mi, de tierra y cielo, yelo, 

En un peſebre deſechado, echado. 


12 many 
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Many new kind of verſe, ſuch as 
ſapphic, adonic, phaleucian and o- 
thers, were introduced byBermudez, in 
his tragedies of Me. The verſe talled 
Eſdrujulo was firſt uſed by Cayraſco 
de Figueroa, and always ends with. 
dactyls, or words that have the accent 
on the antipenultimate ſyllable, with 
the two laſt ſyllables ſhort, thus, 


Al prado de ſan Geronimo 
Con mis zelos, y mi cantaro. 
Salgo a vengarme de un picaro 
Que nove el eſtilo xacaro, 


Vicente Eſpinel is commonly ſaid 
to be the inventor of the verſes called 
aſter him Zſþinelas, but this is contro- 
verted by Don Gregorio Mayans, who 
atirlbutes them to Juan Angel, who 


uſed them in his poem of 7ragitrium/s 
in 
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in 1323, and only allows to Eſpinel 

the merit of having improved the 
metre, Eſpinel alſo wrote a romance 
under the feigned name of El Eſcudero 
Marcos de Obregon, deſcribing the fol- 
lies of his youth, from whence the 
French writer La Sage has interwoven 
ſeveral of his characters in his ro- 
mance of Gil Blas. 


Other verſes were called Felictanas, 
according to Lopez de Vega, from the 
inventreſs of thatname, who ſpent ſome 
time in men's apparel in the univerſity 
of Salamanca. It would be an uſeleſs 
taſk to relate the variety of inven- 
tions which ſprang up in a barbarous 
age, ſuch as the retrogade verſe, the 
labyrinth, the cento, the acroſtic, and 
other puerile fancies, of which Cara- 

I 3 muel, 
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muel, a Spaniſh monk in the laſt cen- 
tury, has compiled two folio volumes 
under the title of Rythmica and Metra- 
mica, which were reprinted in Italy: 
but I will not take up more of your 
time With ſuch trifles, and haſten to 
ſpeak of blank verſe, which is of 
great antiquity in Spain, where they 
ſeem as ſenſible of its dignity and 
' majeſly as we are in England, They 
had it at the ſame time that the fa- 
mous Triſlino firſt introduced it in 
Italy, for his contemporary Alonſo de 
Fuentes, of Seville, publiſhed a poem 
there in 1445, in blank verſe, intitled 
fa uma de Fit. Trilfine died 
in 1440, 


I this moment recelve the agreea⸗ 


ble nee of your faſe return to Engs 
land, 
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land. The melancholy account you 
give me of parties, and faction at 
home, grieves me exqeedingly; but 
I truſt in the ſpirit of our people and 
our numerous reſources to. overcome 
both foreign and domeſlic enemies. 
Foreign nations, unacquainted with 
our conflitution and government, and 
who only heur the miſrepreſentations 
and clamour of faction, imagine we 
are undone; the Freneh flatter them- 
ſelves to have in a manner ſecured to 
themſelves, the polleſſton of Ameri- 
ca, under the veil of an alliance with 
the eongreſsj and the Spaniards ford: 
ly eenceive that Gibraltar will fall an 
ealy prey into their hands j how egre- 
gloufly they are deceived in this, as well 
a" in their romantile ideas of ganquer» 


I 4 ing 
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oo eri OS: 


ing Jamalea, I truſt te providence 
and our own vigerous exertlons te 
ſhew | you tell me we have a fine 
fleet In the Bay, under the eemmand 
of an experienced officer, who, if 
he falls in with the enemy, no doubt 
will give a good account of them, 
and, I hope, return home, crowned 
With laurels, to receive the thanks of 
his eeuntrymen. Methinks I fee the 
gallant veteran entering Lenden in 
triumph, like a Roman conful, with 
the ſpoils of the enemy, amidit the 
ſhouts and acclamations of a grateful 
people, repeating inceſſantly his vic- 


, tories! J muſt ſay no more, poets 


you know, are apt. to have viſions, 
let me wiſh this may be a true. one, 
and that in all parts of the werld our 

fleets 
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fleets and arms may ever be victorious, 
and, to uſe the expreſſion of a great 
writer, ' aflert triumphanily the rights 
and honour of Great⸗Urttain, as the 
as Waters roll, and as winds ean wal} 
them.“ | 


Adieu! 
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LETTER I 


King Alfonſo the Wiſe improves the Spaniſh 
Language.----Singular poem of the archpric/t 


of Hita, 2 


TOLEDO, 1ath Jury, 1778. 


AM deſirous, whilſt in this city, 
of ſaying ſomething more to you 
of the royal poet Alfonſo, the 10th 

king of Caſlile, who held his court 
here, and was ſirnamed the Wiſe, on 
account of his great learning and 
knowledge of aſtronomy, It was 
here that he cauſed thoſe famous aſtro- 
nomical tables to be drawn up, called 
Alfonſine, aſter his name, which are 
carefully 


© — — 
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carefully preſerved in the cathedral 
of Seville.---He perfected the Spaniſh 
code, named Las Stete Partidas, from 
their being divided into ſeven parts, 
correſponding with the ſeven letters 
of his name, He moreoyer intro- 
duced the national language into all 
public writings ; an example which 
was ſoon after followed with us, by 
our Edward the gd, who gave or- 
ders for the aboliſhing of the Norman 
tongue in all public acts and judi- 
cial proceedings. 


King Alfonſo cauſed a great many 
books to be tranſlated into the Ca- 
llilian language, and beſides giving 
the example by ſeveral compoſitions 
of his own in proſe and verſe, he 
ſpent large ſums of money for the 

idvancement 
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advancement of lelenee, and extend- 
ed his bounty and generoſity on all 
occaſions with the utmoſt magniſi- 
cence.---Amongſt other extraordina- 
ry performances of this great king, 
there is a poem written in 1279, 
called Theſoro, which is in the royal 
| library of Madrid, being a treatiſe on 
the philoſopher's lone, written in 
cyphers, and in magical characters. 
This book is thought to have be- 
longed to the library of the marquis 
of Villena, and to have been one of 
thoſe ſaved by the biſhop of Segovia, 
Gil Gonzales de Avila, in his hiſtory 
of the church of Seville, has given 
the introduction to this work in Spa- 
niſh verſe, in which the royal poet 
ſays he had invited a famous chemiſt 
from Alexandria, in Egypt, to teach 

| him 
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him the art of making gold, which 
they had frequently practiſed toge- 
ther, and had acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
The verſe runs thus, 


La piedra que llaman philoſophal 

Sabia facer, e me la enſeno. 

Fizimos la juntos ; deſpucs ſolo yo; 
Conque muchas veres crecio mi caudal, 
E viendo que puede facerſe eſta tal, 

De muchas maneras, mas ſiempre una coſa 
Yo vos propongo la menos penoſa, 

Por mas excelente, e mas principal (a). 


Amongſt other numerous works of 
this ſovereign, there is a folio manu- 


(a) That is---he knew how to make the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone, and taught it me. We made it toge- 
ther, and I afterwards made it by myſelf, ſo that I 
often increaſed my ſtock ; and finding that it is to 
be made in different ways, but always one and the 
fame thing, I propoſe to you the leaſt expenſive, as 
the compleateſt and belt method. | | 

ſcript, 


6% NON es 
ſcript, in the library of Toledo, writ- 
ten on- paper in Spaniſh, on miſcel- 
laneous ſubjects. Amongſt the reſt, 
a tract relating to St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory, in Ireland, which perhaps may 
be the origin of the famous viſion of 
Odænius, mentioned by ſome Iriſh 
writers. Alfonſo is thought to have 
firſt introduced paper in Spain, atleaſt 
amongſt the Chriſtians, ſuppoſing its 
| uſe to have been known amongſt the 
Mahometans; for Sarmiento mentions 
having ſeen a paper manuſcript in 
1261. I ſhall not, however, enter into 
farther details relating to the works 
of this monarch, he was a compe- | 
titor for the empire, with Richard 
Duke of Cornwall, who was choſen 
emperor, but not having fortune or 

| power 
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power ſufficient to ſupport its digni- 
ty, was obliged to return to England, 
and they elected another prince. As 
for king Alfonſo, his expences re- 
duced him to great ſtraights; nor 
could his ſuppoſed kn&wledge of the 
philoſopher's ſtone, furniſh gold e- 
nough without laying heavy taxes on 
his ſubjects : while this monarch was 
bent upon aſtronomical purſuits, in- 
ſtead of the intereſt of his people, 
and in lieu of obſerving the motions 
of his ſubjects, was watching thoſe 
of the ſtars in the crown of Ariadne; 
his ſecond ſon Sancho rebelled againſt 
him, ſnatched his own crown from 
his head, and got poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom, For this undutiful act, and 
his ſucceſlive victories over the Moors, 

the 
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the Spaniſh hiſtorians have called him 
Don Sancho EI Bravo (a). 


(% Alfonſo the Wiſe had two ſons. Ferdinand the 
eldeſt and Sancho. The former died in the life time 
of his father, and the latter uſurped the crown, on 
which his nepliew Alfonſo, Ferdinand's ſon, then 
a minor, fled to France, and was proclaimed king on 
the death of Alfonſo the Wiſe, but Sancho's party 
prevailed. This Alfonſo ſirnamed La Cerda, from a 
long halt on his back, married Maude of France, und 
left « ſon, Lewis, who returned to Spain, and ceding 
his right to the crown, accepted lands from king Fer- 
dinand the 4th, and married Leonora Guzman, 
daughter of Alonſo Peres de Gusman, founder of 
the ducal-houſe of Medina Bidonia, by whom he 


left an only daughter, Jabella La Cerda, firſt married 


* 
- 


10 Don Rodrigo Alvares de Aﬀthtlas, by whom ſhe 
had ne iſſue, and afterwards to Bernard de Bearne, 
baſtard fon of Ihe famous Gaſton Phabus Count 
de Folx Lord of Bearne f on this marriage de Bearne 
was created Count of Medina Cell, and a large eſtate 
ſettled on Iſabella his wife, in 1367, by Henry the 
id, firnamed the Baſlard, on condition of her ro- 
nouncing again for herſelf and her heirs, all preten - 


A ſingular 
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A ſingular poet and ſatyriſt now 
vecurs, who has.eſcaped the reſearch» 


es of Don Nicolas Antonio, and moſt ' 


other blographers, till diſcovered by 


Don Lewis Velazquez; knight of the 


order of St. James, This is Juan 


Ruiz; arch+prieſt of Hita, whoſe works | 


are in manuſcript, in the library of 
Toledo, and (who flouriſhed in the 
year 1930. The manuſcript is in a 
vory imperſect condition, with many 
ſheets tore out, and others unintelli- 
gible, therefore I ſhall confine myſelf 
to a ſpecimen of a ſatyrical, Plece, as 
given by Velaſquez, 


ſions to the erown of Caſtile, as grand daughter of 
Alfonfo, proclalmed king at the death of Alfonſo 
the Wiſe, Afterwards Don Lewis de Bourne the 3h, 
Count of Medina Cell, deſcended from Iſabella, was 
created Dyke of Medina Cell in 14914 by Ferdinupd 


and label | 
K This 
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This poem deſcribes a conteſt be- 
tween the time of Faling Meat and 
Lent Time, Wherein the former is de- 
feated on 4% Wedneſday, andfatiaing 
in a dejected ſlate till Holy-week, 
when recovering his ſpirits, he enters 
the liſts and ſends a challenge to Lent, 
by his ſecond Don Breakfa/t, fixing the 
time for combat on Eaſter - Sunday, 
Lent, not thinking. himſelf obliged 
to receive a challenge from one whom 
he has vanquiſhed, finding himſelf 
moreover enſeebled, and not being 
able to procure a freſh ſupply of ſea 
fiſh, to recruit his conſtitution, pro- 
miſes to meet him at Jeruſalem, Ureſl- 
es himſelf like a pilgrim and makes 
his eſcape on Holy-Saturday. Two 
potent emperors arrive in the world; 

Don Fleſh and Don Love. They both 


make 
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make 4 triumphal entry: the various 
muſical inſtruments are deſcribed, as 
well as the reception they meet with, 
from\all'ranks of people; a conteſt 
ariſes concerning who is to receive 
Don Love | each party offers his rea- 
ſons and claim for a preference, but 
he refuſes them, and ſhews a predl- 
leftion to the author, as an old ſer» 
vant of the family, and goes to his 
houſe ; but the apartments being too 

ſmall for ſuch ſplendid gueſts, a tent 
ls fixed, and here a poetical deſerlp- 
tion is given of the four ſeaſons of 
the year, in the nature of a viſion, 
The author, with the confidence of 
an old ſervant, enquires of Don Love, 
where he had been during his ab- 
ſence? he anſwers, in the mild cli- | 
mate of Andaluſia during winter, and 


K 2 complains 
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complains, that coming to Toledo in 
the beginning of lent, they had ſhut 
the gates of the city againſt him; on 
which he applied to ſeveral convents, 
but none would receive him, and at 
laſt was obliged to paſy the lent In the 
town of Caſtro, where he was kind- 
ly entertulned, Finally recovering 
his Nrength after lent, he went to the 
fair of Alcala, and from thence wan- 
dering about the country, had left 


©, the author in a melancholy mood, 


who not pleaſed with a ſolitary life, 
conſulted an old trot, called Trota 
Conventos. This ſorry old woman ad- 
viſes him to make love to a nun, and 
paints the delight of ſuch amours. 
Trota Conventos applies to a nun, 
to whom ſhe had rendered former 
ſervices, ſpeaks in favour of the 

archprieſt, 


* 
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, archptleſt, and adls as procureſy be- 
tweet! them. A long dialogue en- 
ſues, with the perſuaſions of the old 
Jezabel on one ſide, and the reſiſtance 
and inconveniences alledged by the 
nun oy the other. Trota Conventos 
diſplays the character of the arch» 
prieſt — the nun at laſt conſents to | 
receive him on honourable terms, 
and dies in two months. The arch- | 
prieſt is much grieved, and engages | | | 
the old hag to procure him a wife, 4 
ſhe finds out a moor, who refuſes the 
offer---the author relates the ſongs he 
had compoſed for jews and, moors, 
adapted to various inſtruments, and | 1 
proper for dances, and to be ſung by 9 
blind men and ſtrollers. —Trota. Con- | 
ventos dies, the ravages of death are "If 
deſcribed, as well as the. ingratitude | 
K 3 4 | 


- ” 
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of relations and heirs, The epitaph 
of Trota Conventos is given, Preven- 
tatives are offered againſt the ſudden 
acts of death, which are to be guard- 
ed againſt with the ſhield of good 
a” > | 


Such is the main ſcope of this 
whimſical poem, many parts of which 
are unintelligible at prefent. One 
'of the laſt verſes ſays expreſſly that it 
F * * was finiſhed in the year 1358.— The 
WY work is not deſtitute of poetical in- 

N vention, and ſeems to be a violent 
fatyr on the times, abounding with 
moral refleions, as well as lively de- 
ſeriptions of the vices of ſome of the 
principal  perſonages of the court. 
At the fame time the poet ſeems to 
laugh in his eaſy chair, and might have 
5 ſurniſhed 


i 
* 
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furniſhed a mpdel for Rabelais, who 
probably never ſaw this poem: — 
from the freedom with which the 
archprieſt has painted che vices of the 
times, we may call him the Petronius 

of, Spain, Some of his verſes have 
| the ſame metre as the greek and latin 
hexameters, for inſtance, 


Fis vos pequeno libro, de teſta mas que de gloſa, 
Non creo que es 8 ant es mui gran ur 


The preſent cchbiſhop of Toledo, 
Don, Franciſco de.Laranzana has very 
generouſly opened the library of the 
cathedral for the uſe of the public, 
and I might mention other ancient 
poets, whoſe works are in the Can- 
cionero of Juan Alfonſo de Baena, col- 
lected in the reign. of king John the 
xd, which includes thoſe who pre- 
| K 4 ceded 
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ceded, as well as contemporary poets ; ; 
but it would make no amends for the 
time loſt looking over fuch Wri- 
tings, totally diveſled of genius or 
taſte, hardly one of them able even 
to make a good rhyme; ; you will al- 
ready have perceived that-I partake 
of the gloom that hangs over this 
city; or, as the French call it, ennui. 
Its very gates ſeem to proclaim it, for 
over the principal one, the gate del 
Gambron, an inſcription is placed un- 
der the Ratue of St, Leocadia, the 
tutelary patroneſd of the eity, in which 
ſhe is requeſted to free them ſrom ſuch 
« complaint 1 | 


| Tu noſtra elvis lnelita, 
Tu es patrena vernula, 
Ab tb hijus termine 
| Proeul tpells twin:  * 
{0 HUSTSA 
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LETTER x. 


Second period of Spaniſh Poetry in the 1 5th cen- 
tury. H baracter of King Jobn the ſecond, and 
of bis ſon King Henry the fourth of Caſtile. 


MADRID, oth Jury, 1998. 


8 the heats begin to be exceſſive 


A here, I ſhall ſoon make an ex« 


curſion to St. Ildeſonſo, a royal ſeat 
which fiandy in a very high ſituation 
amidſt the Guadarrama mountains, 
that are covered with ſhow till the 
middle of June: there the court en- 
joy a cool and pleaſant ſummer, and 
behold a ſecond ſpring after their de- 
parture from Aranjues, Which they 
generally leave towards the end of 

June 
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June. In autumn they remove again 
to the Eſcurial, ſpend part of the 
winter in the new palace at Madrid, 
and are occaſionally at the Caſa del 
Campo, a ſmall villa near Madrid; 
or at the Pardo, about two leagues 
from hence; and thus with the diffe- 
rent hunting parties of the ſeaſon; 
theſe regal conſtellations perform 
their annual orbits with great punc- 
tuality and ſamenefs.---On ſuch oc- 
caſions, every thing is extravagantly 
dear at theſe places; which becomes a 
heavy charge upon all the foreign 
miniſters, whoſe duty obliges them 
to attend on the monarch; and ſince 
Lord Rochford's'time I underſtand an 
extraordinary allowance is made to 
our ambaſſadors for this purpoſe.--- 
Let me now make a retrogade move- 

13 ment, 
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ment, and recall your attention to 
the court of John the ſecond, king df 
Caſtile, ſon of Henry the third and 
Catharine daughter of John of Gaunt; 
duke of Lancaſter, by Conſlance of 
Caſtile. - Under this prince we may 
properly fix the ſecond period of 
Spaniſh poetry, in the fiſteenth cen- 
tury, and T ſhall juſt give you a ſlight 
ſketch of ſome of the principal cha- 
racters of his court. The king him- 
ſelf was a great favourite of the muſes 
and an excellent judge of poetical 
merit ; he underſtood and ſpoke latin 
| fluently, and was not only a good 
poet, but moreover, encouraged- all 
thoſe that excelled jn that art, delight- 
ing in the converſation of men of ge. 
nius and talents; under ſuch a Me- 
cenas, no wonder that the nobles 
0151 ſhould 


7 


» 


& 
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ſhould follow the royal example, and 
the palace of king John reſemble the 
court of Apollo: but with all theſe 
amiable qualities, this indolent prince 
ſuffered himſelf to be governed by 
bis favourites and minions, which 
brought on him the hatred of his 
ſubjes, who ſhewed their ſpirit, of 
reſentment to ſuch a degree, that the 
king cauſed his Privado, Don Alvaro 
de Luna, to be beheaded at Vallado- 
ud. 1 ſhall ſay nothing more of the 
marquis of Villena, as he lived in re- 
tirement under this reign, where we 
find Fernan Peres de Guaman, Lord 
of Barres, who was both an hiſtorian 
and a poet; the printed Cancioneros | 
abound with his works, and ſome are 
in the manuſcript one of Juan Alfonſo 
fe Bauens; he is author of a poem in- 
titled 


„ 


* 
* OE” 
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titled Las ſentencias y coplas de bien 
vivir, printed at Liſbon'in 1364, and 
alſo publiſhed the chronicle of king 
John. He likewiſe wrote in proſe 
the lives of all the great men who 
flouriſhed in that king's reigu in arms, 
or letters, intitled Claros varones Aſbu- 
noles, a book greatly eſteemed : In its 
imitation Fernando del Pulgar after- 
wards writ another, dedicated to Iſa- 
bella queen of Caſlile, printed at 
Madrid in 1678, at the end of the 
epitome of the chronicle of king John 
the ſecond, —— Guzman had for 
contemporary that illuſtrious noble- 
man Don Inigo Lopez de Mendon, 
marquis of Santillana, who lived till 
the time of Henry the'fourth, ſon to 
John the ſecond, By order of king 
John he drew up a collection of mo- 
| ral 


* 


* 
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ral proverbs fot the inflruficn of 
Prkinee Henry his fon, and for the 
fame purpoſe alf wrote a'treatife on 
favourites, intiiled Doffrinat de pri: 
vades, in which Don Alvaro de Luna 
is repreſented as ſpeaker, and glyes 
advice to his ſucceſſor, how he ſhould 
behave like a good miniſter,'and not 
follow his treacherous example, ---He 
likewiſe made a collection of antient 
proverbs in the Spaniſh language, 
which were reprinted with other cu- 
rious pieces of Spaniſh literature in 
1737, by Don Gregorio Mayans. 
The marquis ſupported à literary 
Fkorreſpondence with the lord high 
conſlable of Portugal, Don Pedro, ſon 
of the Infant Don Pedro, duke of 
Coimbra; at the requeſt of this 
prince, he wrote him a long letter, 
ſending 


* 


_ 
is 
* 

. 
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fending him a evlleftion of his pes 
ems, and giving him a elreumflantial 
account of the ſlate of peelry in 
Spaln. Father Labbe fays, that as 
mongſi the king of France's manu» 
ſcripts, they poſſeſs ſeveral of the 
marquis's poems and letters, All 
the great men of his time were deſi- 
rous of aliterary correſpondence with 
him. Don Gomez Manrique, a great 
poet, and brother to Don Roderic, 
firſt Count of Paredes, and uncle to 
Don George Manrique, anothercele- 
brated poet, wrote a, poem to the 
marquis, requeſling his works, and 
compoſed ſeveral others in his praiſe. 
This great man died in 14358, to the 
great regret of all his acquaintance. 
The famous poet Juan de Mena par- 
ticularly laments this event in a poem 

* 4\\.he * 
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em he wrote on the occaſion, intitled 
Coronac ion, wherein he ſuppoſed himſelf 

to have been carried up to Parnaſſus, 


and ſeen the muſes and virtues erown 
the marquis with laurels, and with 
much elegance ſings his praiſes as a 
' philoſopher, a poet; a . and a 
chriſtian. | 


The firſt Duke of Infantado was 
fon to this illuſtrious Marquis, and 
direRted in his will, that all the poems 
of his father, as well as his library, 
ſhould be intaited in the famlly along 
with the eſtate, and be preſerved in 
his palace of Guadalaxara, where 
it is fald there is a very curious eol- 
lectlen of manuferipts, This dueal 
family has built at Guadalaxara a 


„ ſumptueus chapel to depolit the re- 
malns 
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mains of their anceſtors, in imitation. 


ofthat famous one at the Eſcurial; and 
is alſo called a pantheon; it contains 


| twenty-ſix urns arranged in proper 


order, with a great proſuſion of curi- 


dus marble, and coſt 1,082,770 realy 
yellon, or £12181. 


. After having ſaid ſo much of the 
marquis of Santillana, I come to the 
great Juan de Mena, of Cordova, his 
friend, whoſe poetical talents were ſo 
admired by king John, that he re- 
tained him conſtantly at his court, 
and would frequently correct his 
verſes with his een hand, The moſt 
celebrated plece of this poet is, his 
Labyriniho, in three hundred effavas, 
from whenee It Is called Las tres cientas 
d« Juan de Mena, diylded into ſeven 

J. parte 


ö 
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parts according to the planets, be- 
ginning with the moon, and finiſhing 
with ſaturn, which has been learn- 
edly commented upon by Fernan 
Nunez de Guzman, lliled E/ Pinciano, 
to diſtinguiſh him from the hiſlorio- 
grapher I before mentioned. Mena's 
poems have gone through a variety 
of editions, the oldeſt was printed at 
Sarragoſſa in 1313. That of Seville 
in 1328 contains more poems, and 
they were reprinted at Antwerp in 


1332. 

I muſt mention a very polite and 
accomplifhed gentleman, who juſt 
reached the days of King John his 
proſe. compoſitions are eſtimable for 
their antiquity, as well as purity and 
elegance of language, This was Pe- 
dro 
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dro Lopez de Ayala, He tranſlated 
Livy into Spaniſh, much about the 
time that it firſt appeared in French 
by Peter Berchorius, a Benedictine 
monk. He alſo tranſlated, from the 
Italian, the fall of princes of Boc- 
cacio, and the Trojan hiſtory of Gui- 
do Colonna; Boetius de Conſolatione 
Philoſophie, and Iſidore de Summo Bono. 
He lived under four kings, Peter, 
Henry ad, John 1ſt, and Henry gd, 
of all which he compiled the chroni- 
cles; the three firſt were printed, but 
that of Henry the gd is ill in manu- 
ſcript, in the convent of St. Martin, 
in Madrid. In this work there is an 
original letter, from Bajazet to Henry 
Id, which occaſioned the famous em- 
baſſy to Tamerlane, by Henry, 'who 
ſent Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, as his 

La ambaſſador 
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ambaſſador to that ſovereign, an ac- 
count of which was publiſhed by 
Argote de Molina.---Ayala is taxed 
with great partiality and flattery in 
favour of the rebel Henry againſt his 
brother king Peter, whom he ſlabbed 
with his own, hand, and then uſurp- 
ed his dominlons. The true chroni- 
cle of Peter was Written by John de 
Caſlro biſhop of Jaen, but was ſup- 
preſſed by the pirtizans of Henry, 
aſter he came to the throne.-Be- 
| fore I take my leave of king John, let 
me mention another writer that will 
afford you much entertalnment, 
that is the bachelor Fernan Gomes 
de Ciudad Real, who was forty-four 
years phyſiclan to king John ad, and 
of courſe well acquainted with all the 


intrigues of his court; his letters 
were 
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were publiſhed at Burgos in 1499, 
and throw great light on many ac- 
tions of the principal characters of 
his time. This book was lately re- 
printed at Madrid (a). There is a 
letter amongſt them from the poet 
Juan de Mena, complaining of the 
behaviour of the biſhop of Cuenca, 


in burning and ſecreting the books 
of the marquiſs of Villena (6), 


(% Centon epiſtolatio de Gomes de Ciudad Real, 
gefiernciones y demblaneas de Peres de Oufinan ela- 
ros varones de Gallilla y letras de FT. del Pulgar. Mas 


(b) Au @ former letter 1 fald It was the blſhep of 
Segovia, who burned the beoks ef the marquify ef 
Villena, mifled by a modern Spaniſh writer, when I 
ſhould have fald, that it was Den Lepe Barrlentas 
biſhop ef Quenes, Juan de Mena tells us he burned a 
hundred books by erder of the king, and ſpereted 
many others,»+He deſires, Gomes to ſend him a letter 
10 be ſhewn to the king, in order to get the hooks 


Ls3 The 
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The depravity of the age gave riſe 
to another ſatyriſt, whoſe: verſe is 
mentioned in Don Quixote, under 
the feigned name of Coplas de Mingo 
Revulgo, a ſatyrical poem, Written in 
a paſtoral dialogue, conſiſting of thir- 
ty-five ſtanzas between the ſhepherd 
Mingo, or Dominic, and Gil Arebato, de- 
ſcribing the vices of king Henry the 
fourth, ſon to John the ſecond, re- 
proaching him as a bad ſhepherd, 
who took no care. of his flock, The 
fluttering ſhepherd, Tartamudo, is 
Moles, Chr oval Mexia is the Meſſiah, 
and the Meco Moro is Mahomet. All 


again out of the biſhop's hands, who he adds had 
ſeen no more of the books than the king of Moroc- 
co. Mena is very ſolicitous for the character of the 
marquiſs, that the remains of his library ſhould not 
fall to ſo unworthy an _ who had ſo little __ 
for his fame, 


their 
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their flocks are repreſented as graz- 
ing promiſcuouſly, without any regu» 
lation or government, to the ruin and 
downfall of the kingdom, in which 
Chriſtians, Jews, and Mahometang, 
lived intermixed, without controul 
or ſubordination ; for thus we muſt 
underſtand the tenth couplet, 


Moderrado con el ſueno 
No lo cura de almagrar, 
Porque no entiende de dat F 
Cuenta de ello a ningun dueno. 
Quanto yo no, amoldaria 
Lo de Chriſtoval Mexia, 
Ni del otro tàrtamudo, 
Ni del Meco Moro agudoz © ' 
| Toda va por una via! } 


$+ Ay . 


* { J 


Some have attributed this poem to 
Juan de Mena, others to Fernan del 
Pulgar, of which opinion is the hiſto- 
Ali: L. 4 | rian 
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ran Mariana; and when we conſider 
the comment of Pylgar, always print - 
ed along with the poem, explain- 
ing the moſ} obſcure paſſages, it ſeems 
to be a probable conjecture. As to 
the vices of Henry the fourth, they 
exceed the pen of the moſt poignant 
ſatyriſt. He flands charged with hav- 
ing conſented to the infidelity of his 
queen, with, Betran de la Cueva, 
who for recompence was created 
count of Ledeſma. The princeſs 
Jane was ſuppoſed ta be the iſfae of 
this amour; her legitimacy was 
publicly conteſted, which occaſioned 
much bloodſhed, and ended in her 
being obliged to retire to a convent, 

ſtigmatized with the name of La Ber- 
trandina; and Henry's ſiſter Iſubella 

became heireſs of the drown of Oaſ- 
N tile, 
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tile, which by her marriage with Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, became united 
= ever to at kingdom. 


We now draw near to a more pov 
liſhed age, and to new events under 
the auſpicious reign of Ferdinand 
and Iſabel; another great genius 
appears on the horizon, the poet Juan 
de la Encina, who went to Jeruſalem 
With the marquis of Tarifa, and has 
deſcribed that expedition in verſe ; 
While we claſs him in point of time 
as the laſt poet of the age, we muſt 
exalt him to the firſt rank for the 
harmony and power of his numbers. 
He tranflated the eclogues of Virgil, 
applying the circumſtances to the 
events of Ferdinand and Iſabel, in 


whoſe praiſe he wrote his poem of 


Triumſo 


fl 
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Triumſo de la ſama, and his Arle d- 
pogia Caſlollana in proſe,” dedicated to 
the prince Non John, all which he 
completed, between the age of four- 
teen and twenty-five, as appears from 
the collection of his works ! at 
- Saragoſla, in 1316. 


The Caſlilian muſe now began t9 
aſſume a loſtier flight, Juan de Me- 
na introduced an elegance of expreſ- 
ſion, George Manrique and his ne- 
phe w (a) poliſhed her ſiyle, and em- 


(a) George Manrique the nephew; was ſon of Ro- 
deric Count of Paredes, and wrote an elegy on the 
death of his father, printed at Madrid, with a glo- 
fary, in 1632, in 8vo, along with the Coplas of 
Mingo Revulgo, thie moral proverbs of the marquis bf 
Santillapa, and. other fugitive pletes..---The moral 
pleces of George Manrique, the uncle, were printed | 
at Antwerp in 1596 | an a comment by Franciſca 


Guzman, 
| belliſhed 
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belliſhed it with more eaſy rhyme, 
The marquis of Santillana diſembar- 
raſſed her from the fetters of couplets, 
and made her acquainted with the 
verſification of the Proventals and 
Italians, Finally, Juan de la Encina 
ſhewed her to be equal to the powers 
of the drama, following the exam» 
ple of the marquis of Villena in 
tranſlating, the latin poets, and in 
laying down precepts for the art, 
which was as much as could be ex- 
pected at. that time,----Reſides, the 
Cancionero of Baena, a further Cancio- 
nero general was compiled by Hernan 
del Caſtillo, including all the poety 
from Juan de Mena down to, the edis 
tor, and has gone through ſeveral edi 
tions, the third was at Seville in 1333. 
and another at Antwerp, in 13733 


LETTER 
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LETTER xX. 


be third period, or golden age of Spanjf poetry, 
| in the 161th century. 


| MADRID, 234 Juur, 17/8. 
Went 'laſt night to take leave of | 
| folne acquaintance previous to 
my departure for St. Ildefonſo, and 
fpent the evening in a moſt agreeable 
Patty, at one of thoſe private aſſem- 
blies, that go by the name of Tertulias, 
but from whence they have derived 
this appellation I can not inform 
voin many familics theſe little 
parties are held every evening, and 
cu of a number of ſelect friends, 
Who enlliven this friendly ſoclety. 
| — 40 
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As foon as the company begins to 
aſſemble, they divide into different 
apartments; refreſhments are imme- 
diately diſtributed, conſiſting of ſher - 


bets, ſweetmeats, and chocolate: a 


chearful and lively converſation is 
ſupported on a variety: of pleaſing 
ſubjects, in which the prelate, the 
foldier, and the civilian, come in for 
a ſhare, and the ladies contribute 
their part. In another apartment a 
more grave ſet are amuſed with 
cards, while a few gallant knights, 
with the crimſqn inſignia of chival- 
ry on their hreaſts, divide themſelves 
amongſt the fair liſteners, and the a- 
morous glance is enlivened by ſpark- 


ling eyes and every expreſſion of feas - 


ture ;—while one echoes the ſolt 
murmurs of love, ,a delicate finger 
ſounds 
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ſounds the guitarre, and adds to its 
harmony with a ſong.—Each party 
is happy, no tireſome ceremony in- 
terrupts theit felicity, the very idea 
of jealouſy is ſtruck out of the rubric: 
wit and good humour are the prin- 
cipal purſuits, added to a chearful 
mind, unbent with every ſocial at- 
tribute: no plodding about politics 
or the debts of the nation.---Happy 
moments thus glide away impercepti- 
bly, till the uſual hour comes, und 
then every one retires in (ilenct, 
pleaſed and contented 1----= Amongſt a 
varletyof entertaining ſubjects that are 
occaſionally diſcuſſed in this entertain» 
ing junto, they happened laſt night 
to ſpeak of the golden age of poetry 
in Spain, which was agreed upon, to 
have taken place in the ſixteenth een- 
tury, 
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tury, With the re-eſlabliſhment of 
terters In that kingdom, when a cou 
field wWas opened zo the Tiles, who, 
| bilkiftied mot e malt, linetied to 
the few Sputtlurds who relied them, 
und aetepted f their aretz dat the 
ume Wit d true talle Wall Felving in 
Ualy, under tHe InflueniegbtFannazar; 
embed, und Ariofs; unt the muſes 
' r&oveflig rom that droopthg flute 
thy had l at the death of 
nature. T fle promoter. of this 
bellllant rev ak W 'Spalh, were 
Juan Boſcin, Gargilaſo"de' mh eg, 
the great Don Diego de Mendgra, 
Giitierre de Cetinia, and Don Lewls 
de Haro, who were followed by Fran- 
ciſco Sai de Miranda Pedro db padit- 
la, Gregorio Hernandez de Velaſco 
3 who, beſides u Netti 


rhyme, 
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rhyme, adorned their own language 
with the further embelliſhments re- 
quired by the mules, ſuch as lively in · 
yention, graceſul ſiyle, purity of dic- 
tion, and dignity of ſentiment, equal 
to elevated ſubjects: to ſhew, however, 
the lolbles of the human mind, with 
the baneſul effe& of envy, when ge · 
nius makes a new effort ; a ſet of men 
was not wanting, who looked with a 
jealous eye on the verſification of the 
Italians; and ſuch is the effect of pre: 
judice, that it even worked upon the 
moſt ingenuous minds. Boſcan ac - 
knowledges, that he attempted to inp 
troduce the new metre, at the perſua · 
ſion of Navagero, the Venetian am - 
baſſador at the court of Charles the 
zth, and he happily ſucceeded, hay- 
ing compoled various ſonnets and 
paſtorals, 
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paſtorals, in the Italian metre, Which 
met with great acceptation, notwith- 
Alanding the other party endeavoured 
to leſſen their merit, by calling ſuch 
poets by the name of Pelrarquiſs, Boſ- 
can tranſlated the fable of Leander 
and Hero from the Greek of Muſeus 
and a tragedy of Euripides, which 
ſerved to poliſh the ſtyle of his 
contemporary and friend , Garci- 
laſo de la Vega. Boſcan further 
improved his mind by travel in 
Germany and Italy, in the ſervice of 
the emperor Charles, reaping the 
ſame advantages as Chaucer had done 
before him with us, and may be tru- 
1y ſaid to be the Petrarch of Spain. 


The great Don Diego de Mendoza 
merits a more particular inveſtiga- 
M tion 
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tion from his exalted character as u 
poet, à ſoldier, and a fateſman, 
This illuſtrious perſonage was of the 
noble houſe of Mendoza, being ſon 
of Don Ignacio Lopez de Mendoza, 
ſecond count of Tendilla, and mar- 
- Quis of Mondejar. Our poet was 
born in Granada, about the year 
1300, and educated in the univerſity 
of Salamanca, where he applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to the latin, greek, he- 
brew, and arabic languages. Beſides 
the advantages of his high birth, he 
enjoyed thoſe of court favour, and 
was honoured with the moſt eminent 
dignities ; for he was a Commandeur of 
the order of Alcantaray counſellor of 
ſtate to the emperor Charles, and biz 
ambaſſador at Venice and at Rome, 
as well as at the famous Council of 
Trent, 
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Trent, where he made a conſpicuous 
figure, His long reſidence in Italy, 
added-to his natural genius, gave 
him every opportunity of improve- 
ment, inſomuch that he was reckoned 
one of the polite ſcholars, and muſt 
accompliſhed gentlemen of his time. 
He'is ſaid to have had a moſt forbid- 
ding aſpect, added to a peculiar ſeve- 
rity of. temper, which was of great 
prejudice to him when he was govet- 
nor of Sienna; he feems to have 
conveyed it to his verſe, which is in 
general harſh, for he faintly imitated 
the manner of Boſcau, and ſtill re- 
tained the languid expreſſion of old 
times, which he Was not able to con- 
quer, notwithflanding his frequent 
cbmmunſcation with the moſt cele- 
brated poets of Italy. Whilſt a u- 

M. dent 
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dent at the univerſity of Salamanca, 
he writ that little piece called the 
life of Lazarillo de Tormes, which was 
ſoon after tranſlated into Italian, and 
alſo into Engliſh ; the great au- 
thor little thought at that time, that 
his performance would ever ſerve to 
grace the ſtalls of Moorhelds.—But 
this en paſſunt, for he makes a conſide- 
rable figure as an hiſtorian in his Civil 
wars of Granada, wherein he alſo 
ſpeaks as a contemporary, as his 
nephew the marquis of Mondejar, 
was the general, under whoſe com- 
mand all thoſe great actions were. per- 
formed, — It is difficult to beſtow 
praiſes equal to the elegance of this 
claſſical performance, in which the 
beauty of ſtyle is ſo great, and the ſen- 
timent every where ſo nobly ſup- 

ported, 
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ported, that he rivals Salluſt and 
Tacitus; while as a ſoldier he has 
the correctneſs and temper of Cæſar, 
and may be ſaid to unite in the 
higheſt degree the character of a fine 
gentleman, and an experienced com- 
mander.---Many pieces of his, written 

with much freedom, ſtill remain in 
manulcript in private hands, and in 
the grand duke's library at Florence. 
His other poems were printed, with 
the following title, Obras del in/igne 
Cavallero Don Diego de Mendoza en 
Madrid, 1610.----His fine library he 
bequeathed to Philip the 2d, and it 
ſerves as one of the principal orna - 
ments of the eſcurial (a). 


(a) The compiler of the new Spaniſh Parnaſſ\u, 
ſpeaking of Don Diego Mendoza, and of his having 
bean umbaſſador in England, acknowledges he can- 

Mz Another 
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Another valiant ſoldier now occurs, : 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a, poet, 
and Joined with Don Diego de Men- 
doza in introducing;the metre af Pe-. 
trarch, and poliſhing the language of 
his own country. This was Garci⸗ 


not diſcover at what time; which makes me think 
he miſtook him for his brother, Don Bernardino do 
Mendoza, who was ambaſſador in England in queen 
Elizabeth's time, and on her being informed thut he 
bad been concerned in all the cabals that Throemor 
ton and others had contrived againſt her perſon and 
ſtate, ſhe cauſed him to be ſharply reprimanded by 
the council, who commanded him to depart the 
realm, which he not doing, they fent him on 
board captaln Hawkins's veſſel; who landed him at 
Calais, and Sir William Wade was ſent to complain 
bf Mendoza, aud jullily the neceſſity of the Nepy 
but Philip was fs offended; he Would not fee Filth, 
und referred him to his eounell, un Which Bir WII. 
am quitted Spain, ſaying his orders were to addief 
himfelf ts the king, and nee he would not admit 
hit, he had then nothing tore te dv in the King: 


dom.::=Wihgueſorh 


laſy 
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laſo de la Vega, born at Toledo in 
1303, knight of the order of Alcanta- 
ra, and ſon of Garcilaſo de la Vega, 
ambaſſador from the catholic king at 
the court of Rome, fon of Hernan 
Perez de Guzman, a celebrated poet. 
Garcilaſo diſlinguiſhed bimſelf early 
as a military man in the armies of 
Charles the fifth, particularly at the 
ſiege of Tunis, where he was wounded 
in the face and in the arm. He at- 
tended the emperor in Piedmont, - 
having eleven companies of infantry 
under his command, and was mor- 
tally wounded at the florming of a 
tower near Frejus, being only thir. 
iy-three years old, at Which the em- 
peror was ſo irritated, that all the 
peaſants who defended it, were put 
io the Word. — Thus fell, in the 

M 4 prime 
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prime of life, a gallant ſoldier and an 
accompliſhed genius, who had greatly 
improved the poetry of Spain by po- 
liſhing its numbers, and introducing; 
the melody and harmony of the Ita- 
lian verſifieatlon, with which he had 
been early acquainted; as well as 
with the principal Italian poets of 
his time, ſo that he has juſily been 
filled The Prince of Hang poets; having 
with his friend Boſean brought the 
Spaniſh poetry to its higheſt perfee» 
tlen. Still the national pride of Don 
Ghrifleval de Caftillejo, endeavoured 
to oppoſe the progreſi of harmony 
and poetical numbers, and thoughthe 
was at Vienna as ſeeretary to prinee 
Ferdinand, afterwards emperor he 
fill inveighed againſt his country- 
men, nnn in a ſatyrical piece 

„ againſt 
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* againſt thoſe who quitted the Spa- 
niſh metre to adopt the Italian 1' and 
in a poem intitled Petrargiuitas, he In- 
troduces Juan de Mena, George Man- 
rique, Garcl Sanchez, Cartagena, and 


Torres Naharro, as followers of the 


Spaniſh metre, in oppoſition to Boſs 
can, Gareilaſo, Don Luls de Haro, and 
Don Diego Mendoza, accuſing this 
laſt of having made uſe of verſe with 
leaden Jeet. | 


"You will find nevertheleſs in the 
poets of this age, a foftnefi and flu- 
eney unknown to thelr predeceſfors z- 
Hernandes diſtinguiſhed himfelf by 
his tranflation of the Aneis of Vir- 
gil, and his firſt and fourth ec- 
logue, as alſo the poem of Sannazzar' 
de party virgints, Juan de Guzman 

axes likewiſe 
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likewiſe tranſlated the Georgics of 


Virgil with the greateR ſucceſs, which 
were printed at Salamanca in 1486, 


Lope de Rueda, a celebrated actor, 
now began to give ſome form to the 
Spaniſh Nage, being allo a prin- 
elpal performer of his own compo- 
fitions, which were publiſhed after 
his death, by Juan Timonedaz he 
was followed by Bartholome de Torre 
Naharro, another writer for the ſtage, 
whoſe comedies and other. poems 
were publiſhed by himſelf, under the 
whimſical name of Propaladia; Juan 
de la Cueva was the next in ſucceſſion 
to Naharro, who adorned the dra- 
matic muſe, as Don Alonſo de Ercilla 
did the epic. | 


Fernando 
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Fernando de Herrera, by a ſingu- 
lar caprice, acquired the ſirname of 
Divine from the fire and energy 
of his verfe, though he was ſur» 
paſſed in facility of rhyme by Don 
Eſtevan Manuel de Villegas, who ad- 
mirably enriched his own language 
with all the graces of the Latin ſap» 
phics, Hexameters and Pentameters, 
uniting the wit of Horace, the graces 
of Anacreon, the freedom and ele- 
gance of 'Tibullus, with the politenſt 
of Propertius, and the natural turn 
of Theocritus. His poems were pub- 
liſhed under the title of Erolicas, 
He alſo tranſlated Boetius, in a man- 
ner equal to his great reputation, 


The perſecuted Father Lewis de 
Leon may juſtly be ſliled one of the 
12 principal 
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principal favourites of the muſes in 
this polite age, imitating Pindar, 
Horace, Virgil and Tibullus, as well 
as Petrarch and Bembo,---His elegant 
verſions of the ſacred writings drew 
on him an unjuſt and ſevere perſecu- 
tion from his rivals, and after long 
and cruel ſufferings in the dark pri- 
ſons of the inquiſition, he came out | 
with honour and triumph, to the 
confuſion and diſgrace of his enemies 
Next to him we muſt place the two 
brothers of the name of Argenſola, 
wha equally claim the title of the 
Horace of Spain, and have not ſince 
been equalled. 1 


We muſt alſo write with golden 
letters in the temple of fame, a cele- 
brated ſtateſman, Gonzalo Perez, ſe: 


cretary 
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cretary of ſtate to Philip the ſecond, 
and father to the unfortunate Anto- 


nio Perez, ſecretary to Philip, as his 


father had been, and whoſe melan- 
choly ſtory is well known : Having 


had the good fortune to eſcape from 
Philip, he finiſhed his days in obſcu- 
rity, in France, under the protec- 
tion of Henry the 4th. With the 
permiſſion of queen Elizabeth, he 
went, for a little time, to England, 
and was in correſpondence with Eſſex 
and other perſons of that time.---But 
to return to his father Gonzalo, he 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet by an 
elegant tranſlation of the Odyſſey of 
Homer, in blank verſe, in which 
attempt he ſtood unrivalled till the 
Britiſh muſe, jealous of a foreign bard, 
diſputed with him the honour of ex- 

celling 
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celling in ſo noble a career.----As 
for Chriſtoval de Meſa, he faintly 
cloſes the expiring era, and though 
a ſcholar of Taſſo, with whom he lived 
five years in Rome, he remained far 
behind him, and unequal to epic po- 
_ Etry: ſome of his performances are 
tolerable, ſuch as the fable of Nar - 
ciſſus, from Ovid, his imitation of 
the Beatus Me of Horace, a poetical 
compendium of the art of poetry, 
and ſome paſtorals.—After this laſt 
effort. we muſl now view the Spaniſh 
muſe like a ſlately tree, arrived at its 
ultimate period of improvement, and 
gently bending its head to the all 
powerful influence of time, gradu- 
ally declining with the progeny of 
Philip the 2d, who, aſter a long reign, 


expired in the Eſcurial, overwhelm» 
ed 
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ed with diſeaſe, in the moſt excru- 
ciating pains and devoured by ver- 
min. The muſes wept, foreſeeing the 
decline of the Philips, and cloſed the 
brightneſs of their days with the cen- 
tury! one of the laſt writers wha 
ſupported this tottering fabric, was 
the Count de Rebolledo, a gentle- 
man of diſtinguiſhed talents and a 
ſoldier of great intrepidity. He ſerv- 
ed firſt in the marine department, 
under Don Pedro de Leyva, and hav- 
ing the command of a galley, gave 
proofs of the utmoſt bravery againſt 
the Turks: he afterwards ſerved in 
Flanders with equal reputation as a 
colonel of horſe, and was employed 
us a miniſter to the imperial court on 
buſineſs of great moment: and Fer. 
dinand the 1d, being at the diet of Ra- 

tiſbonng, 
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celling in ſo noble a career. - As 
for Chriſtoval de Meſa, he faintly 
cloſes the expiring era, and though 
a ſcholar of Taſſo, with whom he lived 
five years in Rome, he remained far 
behind him, and unequal to epic po+ 
Etry : ſome of his performances are 
tolerable, ſuch' as the fable of Nat» 
ciſſus, from Ovid, his imitation of 
the Beatus Ie of Horace, a poetical 
compendium of the art of poetry, 
and ſome paſtorals, —After this laſt 
effort, we muſl now view the Spaniſh 
muſe like a ſlately tree, arrived at its 
ultimate period of improvement, and 
gently bending its head to the all 
powerful influence of time, gradus» 
ally declining with the progeny of 
Philip the ad, who, after a long reign, 
expired in the Eſcurial, overwhelm- 
ed 
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ed with diſeaſe, in the moſt excru- 
ciating pains and devoured by ver. 
min. The muſes wept, foreſeeing the 
decline of the Philips, and cloſed the 
brightneſs of their days with the cen- 
tury! one of the laſt writers wha 
ſupported this tottering fabric, was 
the Count de Rebolledo, a gentle» 
man of diſtinguiſhed talents and a 
ſoldier of great intrepidity. He ſerv- 
ed firſt in the marine department, 
under Don Pedro de Leyva, and hav» 
ing the command of a galley, gave 
proofs of the utmoſt bravery againſt 
the Turks: he afterwards ſerved in 
Flanders with equal reputation as a 
colonel of horſe, and was employed 
ns a miniſier to the imperial court on 
buſineſs of great moment; and Fer. 
dinand the 2d, being at the diet of Ra- 

tiſbonng, 
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tiſbonne, was ſo pleaſed with his con- 
duct and prudence, though at that 
time only thirty-ſix years of age, that 
he conferred on him the dignity of a 
Count of' the ſacred Roman Empire. 
----He was afterwards miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary in Denmark, after which 
he returned to Madrid and was 
of che council of war, and died in 
his eightieth year, univerſally regret- 
ted. His works were printed at 
Copenhagen and Antwerp; many of 
his poem are dedicated to Chriſ- 
tina Queen of Sweden; his Selva 
Danica to Sophia Amelia Queen of 
Denmark, and his Selva Militar y Po- 
litica to his own ſovereign, Philip the 
4th, from whom there are ſixty-eight 
original letters extant, written to him 
from 1648 to 61, many of the king's 
| | own 
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dun rand; While in Denmark; fevett 
rom the tatdinal Infant Don Ferdi. 
rand, and 6ther' — perſonages, 
62 11 200511: 

0 Manyipbet whe ink the 
ſpifit of thel golden age, ſuch as vi- 
tente Eſpinel,/Don Luis de Ulloa, Pe“ 
dro de Efpitoſa, Don Ftaticifco Que! 
vetlo, Don Juan de Jauregul, Solis 
the hiftorlan and otkefz, who like 
falling leaves ahnbunced the long 
wititer thut us to follow. The name 
dfQuevedso' if well known to you, and 
his une which have been trank 
lated into Engliſh; hie genlus with 
ſich thut nelther the perfecutioht he 
ſuffered ſtom his eneniles, or othet 
mortifications,” could damp Hts bold 
mafculine'ſpitlt, or the Keehnfs of 
his ſarire ; \ beſides his terlt 46 4 poet 

N be 
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he was wWell verſed in the oriental 
languages and of great erudition,-- 
His poems appeared under the feigh- - 


ed name of the Bachelor Franciſco 


de la Torre. When the Duke of Of- 
ſuna was, viceroy of Naples, he was 
employed in ſeveral commiſſions of 
conſequence amongſl the Itallan ſlates, 
and had the addreſs to go to Venice, 
on a particular object, diſguiſed as u 
mendicant. The viceroy ſent him to 
court, acknowledging hls great ſer- 


vices, for which he was made a knight 


of St. James.-When the duke's in- 
tereſt and fayour declined, he came 


in for his ſhare of diſgrace, and was 


three years in confinement, afflicted 
with illneſs, but nothing appearing 


_ againſi him, he was ſet at liberty, Diſ- 


guſted with the fickleneſs of court fa- 


2 | vour, 


8 wad 
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vour and attendance on the great, he 
tefuſed ſeveral employments that were 
offered him, as well in the minifliry, 
as the 'embaſſy to Genoa}! and reti« 
red to his own ſeat, where he gave 
himſelf up Iintirely to literary pur» 
ſuits. At the age of fiſty-four, he en» 
tered Into the ſtate of matrimony, 
with Dona Esperanza de Aragon, 4 
lady of rank, whom he ſoon had the 
misfortune to loſe, finding no other 
allevimion than ſuch as aroſe from his 
philoſophical diſpoſition, But the en+ 
venomed \ſhafts.of: envy. till reached 
him in his folitude; n: 4 falſe 
accuſation of being author: of an in · 


famous libel, he Was arreſied u the 


nigbt, put in bloſe confinement, 
and his eſtate ſequeſtered. In this 
he laboured under vaxious 
11014 :e. N 2 2 
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diſeaſes with acute pain of body and 
mind ; his patrimony' ſelzed, and 
himſelf ſupported by charity! under 
this diſtreſs he wrote that elegant and 
pathetic leiter to the prime miniſier 
_ Olivarez, which procured him bis: ens 
laygement : the cafe was enquired 
into, and the.catuniny, as well as: its 
author, diſcovered. He once more 
returned to court to recover his eſtate; 
which had ſuffered various dopetda: 
tions, „ but this ungrateſul theatre he 
ſoon abandoned; and retired to] his 
country Iſeat, overwbelmed with ill - 
nels, the:conſequence of his crueliimt 
priſonmem, 'all which he bote with 
manly ſbriltude, and fhiſhed this days 
witkrexeiiplaryand chtiſtian reſigna: 
tion an the 65th year of his ate] in 
1645. His perſon was, engaging, his 


complexion 
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complexion filr, and great expreſſion 
in his countenance ; but from cont{- 
nuul ſtudy, his eyes were ſo weakened, 
that he conſtantly wore ſpectacles, — 


Such was Quevedo, one of the great- 


eſl ſcholars and eminent poets of his 
time, whoſe youth was ſpent in the 
ſervice of his country in Italy, where 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with the ut- | 


moſt ſagacity and prudence.---To give 
you an idea of his extenſive know- 
ledge and profound erudition, I own 
myſelf at a loſs, much leſs to ſpeak of 
his numerous though excellent writ- 
ings ----His moral diſcourſes prove 
his found doctrine and religious ſen- 
timents, while his literary pieces diſ- 


play his infinite judgment and re- 


fined tafle.---His great knowledge of 
Hebrew is apparent from the report 
2g N 3 of 
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af the hiſtorian Mariana to the king. 
requeſting that Quevedo might reviſe 
the new edition of the bible of Arias 
Montanus. His tranſlations of Epic- 
tetus and Phocylides, with his imita- 
tions, of Anacreon and other Greek 
authors, ſhew haw well. he was verſed 
in that language; That he was a Latin 
ſcholar, his conſtant correſpandence, 
from the age of twenty, with Lipſius, 
Chifflet, and Scioppius, will ſuffici- 
ently illuſtrate.--As a poet he excel- 
led both in the ſerious and burleſque 
flyle, and was ſingularly happy in 
that particular turn we have ſince ad- 
mired in Butler and Swiſt. Hig li- 
brary, which conſiſted, of about five 
thouſand volumes, was reduced, at his 
death, ,to about two thouſand, and 
is preſeryed in the conyent of St. 
| Mlunxrtin, 


* 
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Martin, at Madrid.---Were I to en- 
large further, reſpecting this great 
man, I ſhould eaſily fill a moderate 
volume. But it is time to proceed, 
before we behold the ſetting ſun, and a 
miſt ariſe over the poetical horizon. 
which various incidents have obſcu- 
red and greatly deprived of its ori- 
ginal luſtre. 


The Diana Enamorada of Gil Polo, 
an elegant poet in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, was reprinted in London, in 
1739, under the inſpeclion of Pedro 
de Pineda.---Jauregui tranſlated Lu- 
can, but not with that ſucceſs as he 
did the Aminta of Taſſo. I cloſe the 
golden age with the immortal Miguel 
de Cervantes ;---like another Homer, 
many cities contended for his birth, 
| N 4 and 
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aud his. tranſcendant merit you are 
well acquainted with, In; his poem 
intitled A Voyage fo Parnaſſus, he has 
delineated the characters of the po- 
ets of his time —he equally ſhines 
as a dramatic writer, but every thing 
ol his is totally eclipſed by. his i incom- 
parable roma nce of Don Quixote, which, 
alone crowns his temples with never 
fading laurels. 


Thus ended. the golden age of the 
Spaniſh muſe,, whoſe period of glo- 
ry was ſhoxt, though the attempt. tq 
ſecure its dyration ſeemed to promiſe 
a more laſling reign, if a,cloſe-imi- 
tation of the antients, and the pre- 
eepts of thoſe great maſters, Ariflotle 
and Horace, could have ſecured, to 
them the prize; or ſome inviſible 

cauſe 
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cauſe had not with haſty ſtrides 
brought on its decline: but before 
I ſpeak of this laſt period, I tranſ- 
mit you an ode of Horace in Spa- 
niſh, Italian, and Engliſh, fram 
| whence you may form a comparative 
judgment of the energy and powers of 
each language. I have ſubjoined a 
few ſpecimens of hexameters, ſupphics, 
adonics, and epigrams, which will 
give you ſome idea of the harmony 
of Spaniſh numbers in its moſt im- 
proved llate, | | 


7 


Adieu ! 


ODE 
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oDE xxIII. 
4. Nins ift. 


Irzann vita feeleriſque purus 
Non eget mauri Jaculis, neque Arcu 

Nec venenatis gravida fagittis, 

Fuſce pharetra, 


Sive per ſyrtes iter efluoſas, 
8ive faturus per inhoſpitalen 


Caucaſum, vel que loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes. 


Namque me ſylva lupus in Bali, 
um meam eants Lalagen, et ultra 
Terminum eurls yagor 2 „ 
Fugit inetmem. 


Quale pettentum "_ alla 
Daunla in latis allt efeuletis! 


Nee Jube tellus generat, leonumy 
Arlda nul: 


Pane me pigris ubi nulla eampis 
Arbor wltiva recrentur aura 

Quod latus mundi nebule, maluſque 
] uplier urge. 
| Pong ſub curry nimium propinqui 

Sollte, in terra domibus negata 1 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem. x In 
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e by Dov Antonio de Solis, anther of the 


buten of the conqueſt of Mexico, 
o ha meneſter defenderſs 
Con durdos arrofadizos 
Quien vive con enterem, 
 Y camina fin delito, 


Sobrale el, arco y la aljaba, 
Con el embrion maligne 

De venenas ſactay 

Que anaden malicia al tro. 


O camine por las firtas 
Abtaſadas del eſtio, 

O el Caveals inhabſtable 
Penette een ple feneille. 


© bien pife les herreres 
De les formidables kifees, 
Que undelo lame el Hydaſpes 
Antes de befar el Inge, 


Que entre los mapares rieſyos 
Camina bien deſendida 
El que va con la innocencis 


Que es virtud fin enemiga, 


N. B. The laſt tirophe of Horace ſeems to 8 been 


emitted by the Spanj/h poet. _ 


oRIVUIN Of 
Ih ITALIAN, | 


By Dr. Maſh, of Laghoon bn. Mie abe of 


Herder, dedicated ts Sf Jobe Dick, Bart. 


r 


of Sh, Anne of Rule. 


C4 e guſts, e purs 
Di dileni ha il petite, 

Fufee nen cerca, 
Mauri dardi, e Varee 
en I 

Piena di ſaeue | 
Avvelenate: | 
O muova i paſſi 
Per le firti ardenti 
O ſia che debba 
Valicare il monte 
Caucaſo, o i luogi 
Dove ſavuloſo at 
Scorre I Idaſpe. 
Poiche la mia 
Lalage cantando. 
Mentre minoltro -' 
Nel Sabino' boſco, 
Scevro di cure 


Diſarmato, 
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IRTUR, dear friend! pry ne defence, 
The fureſt guard h ianorencet | 
Nene knew ill gui erste fray © 
What datt er — ane weile. 


69 K ply | | 
Integrity undaunted — | s 
Through Lybian fands of. Lenkian f], 
Or where Hydaſpes“ wealthy e 
Pays tibute to the Perſian [pridge . 


( 
% 
) 


For as by am'rous thought betray q 
Quoeleſs in Sabin woods 1 "I & ; 


No beat of more portentous "uy 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies. 
None fiercer in Numidia bred, 2. 
With Carthage were in Hit led. 


Set me in the remoteſt place, 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace, 
: | Where 
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Diſarmato, e ſolo, 

Me fuge un lupo. 1 
Qual la guerriera 
Daunia militare 
Moſtro non nutre : 
Nelle vaſte ſelve,, ., 
Ne: r 4 21 
Forma di leon 4 ven 907% 
Arida madre LTP 244 die ix it 
Nei pigri campi, | 

Dove pianta eſtiva 1 
— Giattimai legglero ded bun 
Zeffiro recre J vrofiv A) 
Pommi, eui -nebbia, Zu 
Ed il procelloſo 
Giove moleſta : 

© ſotto'il carro 3 
Tommi del yicino * 5 
7 - "ae on 
Vedoyi di tetti, | | 

Dolce ridente | | 
Lalage amerd | , 
Dolce parlante. | rn. 
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Where angry Jove ald never ſpare 
One breath of kind and temp'rate ale, 


Bet mo where on ſome pathleſy plata 
The ſwarthy Africans; complain, 

To ſee the chariot of the ſun 

80 near their ſcorching country run. 


The burning zone, the frozen iſles | I 
Shall hear me ſing of Celia's fmiles: ; | 
All cold, but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe ; 
And dare all heat! but that in Celia's eyes: 


% 


o 
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SPECIMEN of HEXAMETERS, 
By Don Eftevan Manuel de Villegas. . 


EGLO'G . 


ICIDAS Coridon, y Coudon el amante de Filis, 
Paſtor el uno de cabras, el otro de blancas ovejas, 


Ambos a dos tiernos, mozos/ambos, arcades ambs, 


Viendo que lov rayos del ſol fatigaban al orbe, 

Y que. vibrando fuego ſerot la caniculs ladra, + 
Al puro ctiſtah que cria la ſuente ſonora, 
Llevedos del ſon alegre de ſu blando ſuſurro, 


Las plantas veloces mueven, los paſos animan, 


V al tronco de un verde enebro ſe ſientan amigos. 


SAPPHICS. 
By the ſame band. 


| —— yecino de la verde ſelva, 
Hueſped eterno del ↄbril flotido, 


Vital allento de la madre Venus, 
Zephiro blando. 


- 


$i de mis anſias el amor ſupiſte z 
Tu, que las quejas de mi vor llevaſte, 


Mee. no temas, y 4 mi ninla dlle, 
LANES Dile, que muero 
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Filis un tiempo mi dolor ſabia, 
Filis un tiempo mi dolor lloraba, 
Quilome un tiempo; mas agota temo, 

| Temo ſus iran, 


Aſi los dioſts con amor paterno, 

Aſi los cielvs con amor benigno, 

Nieguen al tiempo, que feliz volares, 
Nieve a la tierra, 


Jamis el pelo de la nube parda, 

Quando amanece la elevada cumbre, 

Torque tus hombtos, ni ſu mal granizo. 
Hiera tus alas; 


ADONIGS, 
By Geronimo Bermudem 


O! Corazoties 
* Mus que de tigry ! 


O! mano criudas 
Mus que de fieras, 
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Sangre verter ! 
Ay! que ſu grito, 
O Luſitania, 
Patria mia, 

Ay que ſu grito 
Deſde la tierra 
Rompe los cielos, 
Rompe las nnbes, 
Rompe los ayres, 
Trae las llamas 
Del zelo vivo, 
Trae los rayos 
Del vivo fuego 
Que puriſica 
Toda la tierra 
Contaminada 

De la crueza 
Que cometiſte! 
Trac Ia Vara. 
Trae el arote, 
Trae la peſte, 
Trae la furia 
Que te caſtiga 
Sin pledad, 

Ric: « = „ „ 


ANACRE: 
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\ANACREONTIC ODE, 


By Don Eſtevan Manuel de Fillegas, 


O vi ſobre un tomillo 
Quexarſe un paxarillo 
Viendo ſu nido amado, 
De quien era caudillo, 
De un labrador robado; 
Vile tan congojado 
Por tal atrevimients 
Dar mil quexas al viento; 
Para que al cielo ſanto 
Lleve ſu tierno llanto, 
Lleve ſu triſte acento. 
Ya con triſte harmonia, 
Es forzando el intento, 
Mil quexus repetia : 
Ya canſado callaba + 
al nuevo ſentimiento 
Ya ſotivro volvia. 7 
Ya titcular volaba + 15 
' Ya raftreto corrla 1 


Ya, pues, de rama en rama 
| | Oq 


ö 16 


1 


* 
Ly 


El ruſtico t n quiero. 


Donde todo elegante 
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Al ruſtico ſeguia 

Y ſaltando en la grama, 

Parece que decia: 1 
Dame, ruſtico fie ro, 

Mi dulte compania : 

Y que le reſpondia 


\ 


PINDARIC ODE 
By Father Lewis de Lion, 1 


E* agua es blen precloſo, 

Y entre el tice teſoro, 
Como el ardlente fuego en noche eſeurs 
Anſi relumbra el oro. 


Mas, alma fi es fabrofs 
Cantar de las contiendas la venturag 


Anſi como en la altura 


No hay rays mas luelente, 

Que el ſol, que rey del dla 

Por todo el yermo clelo ſe demueſtra z 
Anſi es mas excelente 

La olimpica porſia 

De todas las que canta la vos nueſtra a 


* 


Materia abundante, . 
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Ingenio alza la voz, ora cantando 

De Rea, y de Saturne el engendrado, 
Y Juntamente entrando 

Al techo de Hieron alto preelado. 


CANCION, 


By Garcilaſe de Ia Vega, dedicated to Violante 
Lane ver ino, daughter to the Duke de Soma, in 
Naples, 


I de mi baja lira 
Tanto pudieſe el ſon, que un momenth 
Aplicafe la ira 
Del anlmoſo vents, 
Y la furla del mar, y el movimlento1 
Ven alperas montanas, 
Con el ſuave canto enterneeleſe 
Las fieras animale, 
Los arboles movleſe, | 
Y al ſon confuſamente los truxeſe; 
No plenſes que cantando 
Seria de mi, hermoſa flor de guido, 
El fero Marte ayrado, 
A muerte convertido, 
De polvo, y ſangre, y de ſudar tenida: 
O 3 Ni 
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Ni aquellos capitanes, 

En la ſublime rueda colocados, 

Por quien los alemaney 
El fiero cuello atados, | 4 
Y los franceſes yan domeſticadoy, 


E PIGR A M. 
By Baltazar del Alcazar, 


| Moira me pied 
Con un alfiler un dedo: 
Dije la : picado quedo, 
Pero ya lo eſtaba yo, 
Rioſle, y con ſu cordura 
Acudiò al remedio preſto; 
Chupome el dedo, y con eſto 
Sane de la picadura. 


EPIGRA M. 


By Lope de Vega on Charles Prince of Wiles, 


when he went to Madrid to court the In- 
fanta of Spain. | 


6 ARLOS Stuardo ſoy 


Que fiendo Amor, mi guia 

Al cielo de Eſpana voy 
Por yer mi eſtrella Maria! 
| LETTER 


: 
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LETTER XII. 


Fourth period and decline of Spaniſh Poetry in 
the ſeventeenth century, 


Sr. ILDEFONSO, 26th Juuy, 1778 


IKE another Don Quixote, I 
ſallied forth from Madrid, on 

one of the hotteſt days in July, and 
having traverſed a bleak country and 
climbed fleep 2hd almoſt perpendi- 
cular mountains, I at laſt reached, 
with a good deal of labour, the 
royal ſeat of St. Ildefonſo, in a wild 
and barren ſituation, where, for the 
ſake of the cool air that conſtantly 
reigns here, Philip the zth thought 
fit to diſplay his magnificence, by 
converting one of the moſt barren 
O 4: ſpots 
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Tpots in nature into a royal villa, 
where the laviſh expence of Ver- 
ſailles was to be renewed, and the 
French taſte of gardening exhibited, 
with the formal lines of iff deſign 
and antiquated ſymetry. Nature, it 
is true, aſſiſted them with the moſt 
clear and limpid water, which they 
have made uſe of toadvantage ; ſhade 
being here an object of principal 
luxury, the gardens have the ap- 
pearance of a perſe d paradiſe, on 
leaving the ſultry air of Madrid. 
But notwithſtanding this contraſt, 
it is here ſo piercing at night, and 
its tranſitions ſo ſudden as to be of- 
ten productive of dangerous effects 
on the conſtitution; for while you 
paſs the day agreeably, dreſſed in 
ſilk, a Ruſſian fur is acceptable at 
night, | 


Though 
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Though every effort is made in 
theſe gardens, in the midſt of ſnowy 
mountains, to ſupport vegetation, 
and force a ſmile on nature, yet 
every thing looks languid ; and in- 
ſtead of the blooming aſpect of ſum- 
mer, it rather puts mein mind of the 
ſubject I propoſed continuing in my 
laſt letter, when having traced the 
Spaniſh muſe in the bright days of- 
ſplendour, I come now to deſcant 
upon her withered bays, like the 


puny products of St. Idefonſo, that 


have the colour and reſemblance of 
youth, but nothing of its juvenile 
vigour and ſtrength.— Thus it hap- 


pened to the Spaniſh muſe in the 


ſeventeenth century, to which the 
falſe taſte that had already crept in 
amongſt the Italians contributed not 

a little, 


* 
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a little, and ſerved to haſten their 
decline: even the Tuſcan muſe, 
after ſoaring to the higheſt pinnacle 
of glory, inſenſibly began to loſe her 
priſtine comelineſs under the tuition 
of Marini and his pupils, who by a 


ſtrain of ſalſe ſimilies and extravagant 


conceits, tripped the muſes of their 
natural graces. The Spaniards ſoon. 
catched the contagion in the feeble 


condition they were in, and Lorenzo 


Gracian, ſome of whoſe works have 
been tranſlated into Engliſh, further 
eſtabliſhed this falſe taſte, which he 
attempted to methodize in a formal 
eſſay, entitled de Agudeza y arte de 
Ingenio; by which meang the pleaſing 
clegance of nature. was disfigured by 
a combination of pedants, who loſing 
light of every beautiful idea, con- 

temning 


# 
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temning at the ſame time the rules 
of art, made way for their inſipid va- 
garies.---Theſe unmerciful deſpoilers 


may be claſſed under three heads in 


Spain ; the firſt violated all the laws, 


of the drama, and introduced innu- 


merable defects on the ſtage, which: 


have never been eradicated: of theſe, . 


Chriſtoval de Virues, Lope de Vega, 
and Montalban, were the principal 
leaders, and were followed by Calde- 
ron, Salazar, Candamo, Zamora, and 
others, who to the moſt glaring im- 


proprieties, ſuperadded a ridiculous, 


bombaſt and affeQation of language, 
which became ſuperlatively intolera- 
ble and abſurd.----The ſecond claſs 
conſiſted of thoſe who in imitation of 
the Italians and their unnatural Con- 
celli, introduced ſuch an extravagant 
profuſion 
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profuſion of falſe ſentiment, equivo- 
cal expreſſion, and ſwollen periods, 
as recalled to mind thoſe ancient 
times, when ſuch men had been ſo 
ſeverely handled by Horace; and 
not content with doing ſo much in- 
jury to the drama, they further ex- 
tended it to lyric compoſitions. The 
third claſs was diſtinguiſhed by the 
pedantic appellation of Cullos, or 
refined,” which comprehended a ſet 
of puritans, who out of falſe zeal for 
the chaſtity of the muſes, endea- 
voured to introduce a greater purity 
of diction, but by their awkward 
and ignorant preſumption, ſubſti- 
tuted obſcure and unknown expreſ- 
fions to a new and turgid diate, At 
the head of theſe was the poet Luis 
de Gongora, the count de Villame- 
| dlana, 
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diana, with others of leſs note, wha 

contributed to diffuſe an univerſal 

bad taſte, and diſcredit the muſes, 
_ Capping the very foundations of their 
temple, and pointing their ſhafts 
againſt the few remnants of beauty 
and eloquence in every branch of l- 
terature: to ſuch a low ſtate was 
true genius reduced by theſe vandals, 
that the greateſt applauſes were given | 
to vile punſters and minſtrels, and 
every retailer of falſe wit, under che 
denomination of Difcreciones, who in 
a former age would have been hiſſed 
off the Rage with the moſt ſovereign 
gon tempt, | 


Wulle an untverſul langour thus. 
pervaded every mind, the royal dem 
-partook of a limilar decline of na- 
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ture. The progeny of the great em- 
peror Charles now drew near to its 
laſt gaſp whatever may have been 
the cauſe, the muſes gradually 
drooped with the empire of theſe 
monarchs, and in conjunction with 
the diſmembered dominions of the 
Philips, expired under the feeble 
Charles the ſecond, who leaving no 
iſſue, a prince of the houſe of Bour- 
bon aſcended the throne of Spain. 
The national dreſs of the Spaniard, 
| as well as his character, were altered; 
his ſable | garment was changed for 
the gay and effeminate modes of 
Verſailles; Spaniſh gravity was put 
out of countenance, and he was de- 
;prived of his darling whiſkers, as the 

ſavage Ruſſians much about the ſame 
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time had been deſpoiled of their 
beards (a). Perhaps you are | unac- 
quainted with the importance of 
whiſkers at that time in- Spain and 
Portugal: It is told of Don Joam de 


(a) When the emperor Charles's gerinan ſoldiers 
quarrelled with their Spaniſh comrades, they 
uſed, to ſwear in german By Got, laying bold of 
their whiſkers; from whence the Spaniards miſtak- 
ing the meaning of the word, haye called whiſkers 
ever ſince by the name of Bigotes, though the origi- 
nal word is Miſiacho, from the Greek word u 
the upper, lip. -- Whiſkers and beards were points of 
great conſequence in Spain in thoſe days and any 
inſult offered to them was not to be borne with, even 
aſter death by the Cid, as the grave Cobarruvias tells 
us, It was ſaid, that a Jew having pulled him by the 
beard on his tomb, out of contempt, God permitted 

that the figure of this champion ſhould' extend its 
'-marble hand to its ſword, and draw it one third out 
ol the ſcabbard; on which the affrightgd Jew ſcream- 
ed out, which brought people together, who related 
the ſtory, and ſome ſaid it cauſed the 'Jew' 10 he- 
come a Chriſtian 


Caſtro, 
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Caſtro, a Portugueze viceroy in Ins 
Gia, that being in great want of mo- 
ney, and deſirous to borrow a large 
fam in that country, he pawned one 
of his whiſkers, as the moſt ſacred 
Pledge he could think of ; which 
he afterwards honpurably redeemed : | 
in which he ated with more puncti- 
lio than that famous Spaniſh hero 
the Cid, who obtaining a ſum of 
money of a jew on his plate, inſtead 
of ſending it to his houſe, ordered 
only a cheſt of ſand ;—though he af- | 
terwards made reſtitution in his will. 


Adieu,---My next will be from the 
Eſcurial, where I am going to ſpend 


a few days, and then prepare matters 


for my a for England. 


i LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 


Remarks made in the library of the Eſcurial, on 
| Spaniſh commentators, poetical tranſlations of 
greek and latin claſſics, and italian authors. 


ESCURIAL, Avover 2d, 1778. 


HAVE taken this opportunity to 

come to the Eſcurial in order 
to view this grand edifice more at 
leiſure, when the court is not here, 
and to indulge a few hours Rudy and 
reſearch in this very curious li- 
'brary, of which you have already 
heard ſo much, as well as of the famous 
building of the Efcurial, the great 
work of the gloomy Philip the ſecond, 
which coſt him fix millions of ducats. 
His long reigh furniſhed him more- 
P over 


* 
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over the pleaſure of ſecing it perſect- 
ed, with the additional ſatisfaction of 
the whole having been compleated 
under the direction of two Spaniſh 
architects, John Baptiſtde Toledo, and 
his pupil Juan de Herrera; a firuure 
of which you have of late ſeen ſo many 
accurate accounts, that it leaves me 
little to add on the ſubject, more 
than to inform you, that, as to the ex- 
aggeration of this building having 
eleven thoufand windows, fourteen 
| thouſand doors, and eight hundred 
Pillars, it is denied by their own 
writers, as well as what has been 
ſaid of the tabernacle on the 
great altar being of porphyry, with 
eighteen pillars of agate, and being 
| fourteen years making; alſo that the 
ceiling of the choir was painted by 

Titian : 
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Titian: that the glaſs windows were 
fixed in frames of ſilver gilt, and that 
the library contained an hundred 
thouſand volumes; all which are fa- 
bulous inventions, introduced by 
novel writers and book-makers, to 


amuſe the credulous public in fo- 
reign countries, 


The library may contain about 
thirty thouſand volumes, and may 
undoubtedly be eſteemed as a very 
curious and valuable collection: 
I ſpent a conſiderable time there 
with great delight. It would be an - 
herculean labour to attempt giving 
a ſeries of the numerous collections 
of Spaniſh poets, commentators and 
tranſlators, from the Greek, Latin and 
Italian poets, I mean to confine my- 

"Pa ſelf 
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ſelf only to poetical books, The 
moſt antient collection of poems 
is that made by Buena in the reign 
of John the ad, mentioned before 
which is in manuſcript in this library, 
and continued by Hernando del Caſ- 
tillo,--- Lorenzo de Ayala publiſhed 
at Valencia, in 1388, another col- 
lection, entitled Jardin de amudorer, 
„The garden of lovers“ to which 
may be added the Romancero general 
of Miguel de Madrigal, in 1604, 
that of Flores in Madrid in 1614, 
and the firſt part of the Teſoro de Di- 
vina pogſia from various writers. Pe- 
dro de Eſpinoſa compiled the firſt part 
of the flores de poetas iluſtres de Eſpana, 
printed at Valladolid in 1603, where- 
in the compiler alſo makes'a conſpi- 
cuous figure, 


It 
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It was the misfortune of let- 
ters, at that time in Spain, to be 
loaded with commentators, who 
equally preſſed good and bad authors 
into the ſervice, and burthened them 
with the weight of theirdullneſs ; thoſe 
who had not the temerity to attempt 
the Greek and Latin claſſics, becauſe 
they did not underſtand them, fell 
without mercy on the works of their 
countrymen, and ſome would com- 
ment upon their own works, which gave 
birth to the moſt monſtrous produt- 
tions. Even the learned Marquife de 
Santillana commented upon his own 
Frouerbios: the poets Juan de Mena 
and Garcilaſd de 1a Vega had nume; 
rous commentators; and the ob- 
feure Gongora had three fich ri? 
n who were ſo unſueteſsful that 

Pg they 
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they require another commentator for 
themſelves, 


The tranſlations of poets in the 
Spaniſh language are numerous, 
taken from Greek and Latin au- 
thors, as well as from the Provenzal, 
Italian, Portugueze, and latterly from 
the French. Gonzalo Perez tranſla- 
ted the odyſſey of Homer, and Chriſ- 
toval de Meſa the iliad, which laſt is 
fill in manuſcript. The medea of Eu- 
ripides was tranſlated by Pedro Simon 
Abril in Barcelona, in 1399. Boſcan 
tranſlated from the Greek poet Mu- 
ſeus, as Lewis de Leon did from Pin- 
dar, and Villegas from Theoeritus. 
Of Virgil there are ſeveral tranſlati» 
ons beſides that of the Marqulſ of 
Villena, Juan de la Eneina tranſla« 

| ted 
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ted the eclogues in 1316, at Saragoſſa, 
Juan de Guzman, -a ſcholar of the 
famous Sanctius Brocenſis, that is, 
Sanchez of Brozas in Eſtremadura, 
tranſlated the Georgics in blank verſe 
at Salamanca, in 1586, Chriſtoval 
de Meſa txanſlated the æneis in oc- 
tave rhymes in 1613, but that by 
Luis de Leon, publiſhed by Quevedo 
at Madrid in 1631, is far ſuperior, 
and may be conſidered as an excol- 
lent performance, 


The, art of poetry of Horace hay 
been excellently tranſlated hy Eſpinel 
us well as by Luiz de Zapata, printed 
in Spaniſh verſe at Liſbon in 1393. 


Ovid's metamorphoſes have been 
iranflated inte Spaniſh by ſpve» 
er P 4 ral 
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ral hands, particularly by Philip Mey 
at Tarragona in 1586, with great ſuc- 
ceſs, which ſhews the taſte of Don 
Antonio Aguſtin archbiſhop of Tar- 
ragona, who kept Mey in his palace 


as a printer, whom he employed iu 
his own valuable and learned works. 
This great prelate notwithflanding his 
ferious occupations had a favourable 
epinion of the muſes: He began a 
poem in praiſe of the fountain of 
Alcover, which he had obſerved in a 
viſitation of hls dioceſe, and directed 
Mey te finiſh i. The eplfiles of 
Ovid were tranflated” In blank verſe 
by Don Franelſee de Aldana a eap- 
taln In the army under Philip II. but 
When the author's brother Geſme 
printed his ether poem at Madrid 
in 1591, this work was ſu ſearee that 
| = he 
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he was obliged to omit it. Many other 
tranſlations from the greek and latin 
clallics are to be found, and 1 have 
this moment received a ne book of 
that ſubject from Madrid, by Don Juan 
Antonio Pellicer of the king's library, 
who has juſt publiſhed un introdudta» 
ry ellay,to a future work, which is to 
eomprehend all the learned Spas 
nlards who have tranſlated the fas 
thers, philofophers, greek and latin 
hiſterlans aud paets (4); 


The itallan poets were Introduced 
at an early period Into Spain, It 1 


10 Enfays de una biblieiheea de Tradufteres filyas 
noles donde fe da noticia de las taduefenes que Hay 
en Gaftillane de la Sagrada Eferivura, Nantes Padves, 
befaphes, hilonaderes median, oraflgres. portes, 
all griegss £99 latines z y de oe avieres que han 
florecido antes de la invonclen de la imprenta por 
Don Juan Antonia Pellicer y Safozgada, dc. Mar 
arid, 1718, 


ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat remarkable that all thelr 
great geniuſſes owed their improve- 
ment (to the italian ſchool, It was 
there that Mendoza, Boſcan, Garcila« 
ſo de la Vega, Quevedo, Ercilla, and 
many others formed their taſte, and 
when the Spaniards loſt their domi - 
nions in lialy at the death of Charles 
II. it ſeems to have been the princi- 
pal cauſe of the decline of literature 
among them, 


Thelearned Marul. of Villena had 
at a very carly period given a tranſl 
ation of Dante at the deſire of the 
Marquiſs of Santillana, and the ſame 
poet was afterwards tranſlated in 
verſe with notes by Don Pedro Fer- 
nandes de Villegas arcdeacon of Bur- 
ny Will 1 805. 


8 a 
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gov, and printed in that clty in 1514, 
at the end of which the 10th ſatire 
of Jyvenul {4 added by the yuthor's 
brother Geronimo de Villegas prior - 
of Cuevas Rublas.— The inf of 
Petrarch Was turned into Spaniſh 
verſe and 'publiſhed at Medina del 
campo in 1334. The Orlando furio/ 
of Arioſto was tranſlated at Toledo 
in 1310 and again by Don Geronimo 
de Urrea, printed at Lyons in 1336. 
The Tears of St. Peter by Tanſillo, an 
| {talign poet of the twelfth century, 
has been twice given in Spaniſh, 
firſt by Lewis Galvet de Montalvo, at 
Toledo, in 1387, and then by Don 
Juan de Sedeno. Tanſillo having 
written a licentious poem in his 
youth, it was ſuppreſſed at Rome, and 
fried in the Index of prohibited 

| books, 
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boaks, which affected him ſo much, 
that it occaſioned this elegant poem 
of the Tears of St. ter, which the fa- 
mous Malherbe has alfo tranftated 
into French. Tanfilloe has been 
ſometimes compured to Petrarch, 
The Giernſalemme Liberala of Taſſo 
has been tranſlated into Spaniſh by 
Juan de Sedeno at Madrid, in 1387 
»» There are two tranſlations of the 
Paſtor Fido of Guarini, the firſt by 
Suarez de Figueroa, of Valencia, in 
1609, the ſecond by the fair hand 
of a Lady, Dona I{abela- de Correa, 
and printed at Antwerp in 1694. 
But to return to Taſſo, Faria a Portu- 
gueze writer proves in his life of Ca- 
moens, that the poem of the Lufiad 
is prior to Taffo, as the" Luſiad was 

bees in 1372, and the firſt 


edition 
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edition of the Gieruſalemme Liberata 
appeared imperfect in 138 1, and com- 
pleat at Venice in 1382, which is 
nine years later than the Luſiad from 
whence it is evident the Portugueze 
had a correct epic poem before the 
Italians, VFaria even goes further, 
and endeavours to ſhew that Taſſo 
has borrowed ſome of his moſt beau- 
tiſul paſſages from the Luſitanian 
bard ; it is moreover ſingular, that 
while Voltaire endeavours to depre- 
ciate the Luſiad with the ſeeming 
jealouſy of a rival, he extols ſome 
paſlages of the Araucana, a Spaniſh 
poem by Don Alonſo de Ercilla, 
wherein the French poet compares 
the ſpeech of the Indian chief Colo- 
cdlo to his people, with that of Neſtor 


to Achilles and Agamemnon in the 
firſt 
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firſi book of the Iliad, and gives the 

ſuporlorli)y o the Spuulard Ger 
Homer. You: will of courſe be eu: 
rious o hear ſomeihing rther of 
ſuch a diſlinzulſned writer, Don 
Alonſo de Excifla, a gentleman of 
Biſcay, was a! knight of the order ol 
St. James, and genileman of the bed- 
chamber to the emperor Rodolph the 
ad. He was brought up-at;court from 
his youth Having been page to the 
emperor Charles and Philip his ſob; 
whom he attehded in all his expe? 
ditions. to „Italy, Flanders, 'Gerida- 8 
ny, and England. Being in” Lon- 
don, When he heard that a rebellion 
had broken out in the; town of Arauco 
in South. America, he. inmediats: 
ly qultted Englaud and  embark- 
ed for America, as 'a volunteer in 
| the 
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the cauſe of his country, -where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf with extraordi- 
nary valour againſt the Indians, 
writing by night the actions he had 
been witneſs of by day, and for 
want of other conveniencies, compo- 
ſing his poem on ſcraps of paper, 
or pieces of leather, taking up alter- 
nately the ſword or the pen ;— al- 
ter many acts of heroiſm, he had the 
good fortune to return to the court 
of his maſter, and produce a beauti- 
ful poem which was perfected at the 
age of twenty-nine ; the firſt part of 
which was printed in 1577, ſo that 
he holds a dillinguiſhed rank a- 
mongſt the poets of the golden age, 
though I had not mentioned him 
before ;. as does alſo Don Franciſco de 
Borja prince of Equilache, knight of 

; the 
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the golden fleece; and viceroy of Peru 
till the death of Philip the gd, in 
1621, on receiving news of which, 
he embarked for Spain, ind retired 
to Valencia, his native country, tho' 
he went again to the court of Madrid, 
where hie died in his Both year. In 
his leiſure hours, he principally devo- 
ted himſelf to the muſes, and chiefly 
| excelled in lyric compoſitions, in- 
ſomuch that he has been claſſed 
amongſt the nine muſes of Spain, 
which, with himſelf conſiſted of Gar- 
cilaſo de'la Vega, Villegas, Quevedo, 
the count de Rebolledo, the two Ar- 
genſolas, Lewis de Leon, and Ou” 
de 8998 | 


„ 


, 1 fay nothing to you of the fine 
collection of Arabic manuſctipts, in 
the 
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the library of the Eſcurial, many ol 
which are curiouſly painted and em- 
blazoned: Were I to ſpeak to you 
of a ſiſter art, or had I the muſical 
talents of a Burney, I might give 
you a further deſcription of a cuti- 
ous book in this collection, being a 
treatiſe upon muſic, with deſigns of 
upwards of thirty different muſical 
inſtruments, which would give infi- 
nite pleaſure to the lovers of that 
fine art, if there were any means of 
obtaining a copy of them, in order 
to acquire a more perfect knowledge 
ok the ſlate of muſic in this country 
under the dominion ol the Arabs. 
The authors name is Abbi Naſſer Ben 
Mahonmed Alphartibi, with the follows 
aſlated by Caſiri, the 


* n ue 
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king's librarian, in his account of 
theſe manuſcripts : 


Ne. CMVI. 


Abbi Naſſar Ben Mabommed Alpharatbi, 
MUSICAS ELEMENTA; 


Auclellis notis muficis et infirumentorum fguris 


* triginta, Ce. 


After a long converſation in this 
library With an ingenious friend, 
who is a paſſionate admirer of Cer- 
vantes, we were going away highly 
pleaſed, when the librarlan who at- 
tended us with much courteſy and 
good manners, recalled our attention 
to @ ſmall. cheſt of antient coins, 
which he acknowledged to have no 
extraordinary merit; but they had a 
very ſingular, one in my eyes, as I 
diſcovered them to have belonged to 
the great archbiſhop of Tarragona, 

- 7 on 
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Don Antonio Agullin, (whoſe curious 
library is alſo here) and to have been 
the original coins which ſerved him 
to draw up thoſe learned dialogues on 
medals, ſo univerſally admired in all 
countries, and which have been tranſ- 
lated into italian and latin.—I was 
pleaſed to ſee there, a coin of the iſland 
of Rhodes, with the head of the famous 
Coloſſus, and the name of the elty 
ſlamped on it, Poaton, which the 
archbiſhop tells us, in dlalogue the 
ſecond, they ſhewed him at Rome in 
the church of Santa Croce di Gieruſa- 
lemme, as one of the thirty pieces of 
money. with which Judas betrayed 
our Saviour; but this had little effect 
on the learned prelate, who ſtates the 
improbability thereof, and that Judas 
was more likely to have been paid 
| Q 2 with 
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wich Sizlzs, or other coin of the coun- 

try, as he was rewarded out of the 

money belonging to the public trea- 

ſury. The obſervation that follows 

I ſhall give you in the archbiſhop's 

own words: B. Why then do they 

hold this coin as a relic in Rome? 

A. For the ſame reaſon they have 

at the convent of Poblet /in Catalo- 

nia)” for ſhewing a large dice four 

times as large as the common ones, 
and of a jaſper colour, which they 

ſay is one of thoſe, with which the ſol- 
diers played for the garments of our 

Lord ; all theſe kind of things are 

very uncertain, and do not deſerve 

ſo good a name as relics, ſince they 
were uſed as inſtruments of ſin. But 

I am again falling into digreſhons; i 
indulge 
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indulge me with one reflection more 
before I quit this deſultory letter; 
and that is, that after reviewing ſuch 
a variety of commentators which the 
Spaniſh language affords, I lament 
that the great Cervantes is no longer 
underſiood by his countrymen, and 
that this claſſic writer, ſo well ac- 
quainted with the inmoſt receſſes of 
the human heart, and who abounds 
with the moſt beautiful allegories, yet 
remains without a ſingle commenta- 
tor !—Let me exhort you then to 
continue your attention to this great 
author, in whom nature herſelf ſpeaks 
her own language, and I hope when 
I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you 
again, I may without being a mini- 
ſter of ſtate, or yourſelf a ſuitor for 

Q 3 court 
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court favour, make you the ſame 
compliment which the earl of Oxford 
did to Rowe the poet, and give you 
Joy that you can read Don Quixote 
in the original. 


LETTER 


le 
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| 8 
LETTER XIV. 


Revolutions and progreſs of the Spaniſh Drama. 


MADRID, AvucgusT 6th, 1778, 
N the preſent critical moment, it 
is impoſſible for an Engliſhman 


to be lukewarm, who has a true love 


for his country. —Though our ene- 
mies were ever ſo numerous, we ſure- 
ly are equal to dangers, let them be 
ever ſo great. A thouſand duties call 
me home, I long to be with you, and 
to take a more adlive part in this 
noble firuggle ; you have my beſt 
wiſhes, that ſuch vigorous exertions 
may be crowned with ſucceſs; I cannot 
ſubmit to the idea of yielding even 


the length of a wave on our natural 
Q 4 element; 
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element: Oh faireſt iſland! may thy 
dominion ever be acknowledged, 
and thy ſpirit of freedom, commerce 
and happineſs, be revered and ad- 
mired till time ſhall be no more! 
In this penſive flrain J ſaunter 
through the ſlreets of Madrid, take 
my evening's walk in the Prado, and 
then return home, and prepare mat- 
ters for my departure from hence : 
but I have hitherto ſaid nothing to 
you of the theatre, and you will of 
courſe expect ſomething on that ſub- 
jet. If you will give me leave, I 
will take up the ſubject from a very 
early date, ſince I have ſeen the ſlate- 
ly remains of an ancient Roman the- 
atre at Morviedro, near Valencia, 
which ſhews that theſe entertainments 
were known in Spain under the Ro- 

mans, 
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mans, though we cannot aſcertain at 
what period. If you believe the re- 
port of Philoſtratus, in his life of 
Apollonius Tyanzus, the inhabitants 
of Bcetica had never ſeen any thea- 
trical entertainments, and when a 
few indigent ſtrollers firſt appeared 
amongſt them, they gazed with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment at their awkward 
geſtures ; the citizens of Hula in par- 
ticular were ſo aſtoniſhed at a trage- 
dy performed by theſe actors, that 
the audience flood aghaſt, and con- 
ſidered them as ſo many fiends, 
from whom they fled with the utmoſt 
precipitancy ; all which is ſuppoſed 
to have happened under the reign of 
Nero. Be this as it may, moſt pro- 
bably they totally ceaſed under the 
rayaging hand of the goth: at laſt 

the 
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the Trobadours revived the Roman 
ſpirit, which extended itſelf to the 
: kingdom of. Aragon, with the dramatic 
muſe in the days of the marquis of | 

Villena, and at its union to Caſlile, 
began to dawn in this latter kingdom. 


- The Cancionero of the poet J uan 
de la Encina, contains many drama- 
tic pieces of his, acted during Chriſt- 
mas, Shrovetide, and Eaſter, in the 
houſe of the Duke of Alva. Theſe 
entertainments not only conſiſted of 
paſtoral dialogues, and ſubjects of 
love, but were moreover adapted to 
the ſacred page, and repreſented the 
paſſion of our ſaviour and other 
parts of ſcripture, but ſuch pieces 
could give but a feeble idea of the 


powers of the drama; as to their 
other 
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other performances, | the actors were 
moſily diſſolute men, incapable, from 
the depravity of their manners to feel 
the delicate ſentiments of the Greek 
or Roman muſe, or thoſe noble paſ- 
ſions which inflame a generous mind; 
much leſs to repreſent their effects: 
ſo that the compoſitions of the times 
were ſuitable to the turn of the ac- 
tors, and reſtricted to ſcenes of low 
life, ſimilar to thoſe manners which 
conſtituted their principal characters. 
Theſe gave origin to that noted one 
of the Celg/tina, in the tragi- comedy 
of Calixto and Melibea, tranſlated long 
ſince into Engliſh, under the title of 
The Spaniſh rogue, a piece totally un- 
worthy of the ſtage, in which vice is 
depicted in ſuch lively colours and 
immorality ſo openly exhibited, as 

to 
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to excite our utmoſt indignatiqn, 
Its author is unknown, though from 
its claſlic language ſome have attri- 
buted it to Juan de Mena, others to 
Rodetic de Cota, The original piece 
had only one at, and was afterwards 
compleated by Fernando de Rocas, 
It was firſt written in proſe, then 
turned into verſe by Juan de $edend 
at Salamanca, in 1340. It has been 
twice tranſlated into French, firſt, by 
an anonymous hand at Lyons In 1329, 
and reprinted at Paris in 1442, where 
it was again tranſlated by Thomas 
Laverdin in 1398. The ſame diſſe» 
lute temper Inſected the Portuguese 
drama; the comedies of George 
Ferreira Vaſconcellos, after they were 
printed at Evora in 1566, were im- 
mediately ſuppreſſed; in other re- 

ſpects 
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ſpects he united the comic powers of 
Plautus and Terence; they were tranſ- 
lated into Spaniſh at Madrid in 16gt, 
by Don Fernando Balleſtros y Saave- 
dro, und have been again reprinted 
here in 1933, by Don Blas Naſſarte, 
under the feigned name of Don Do- 
mingo Fertuno Quexllloſo. While 
the Spaniſh drama laboured under 
all theſe diſadvantages, a new Ro- 
ſelus aroſe in the perſon of Lope 
de Rueda of Seville, whoſe pleces do 
honour to his memory, as well ay his 
theatrical abilities as a performer ; 
he Wis a gold-beater by trade, and 
it is praiſe ſufficient for him that Cer- 
vantes, who was his contemporary, 
has ſpoken highly in his fayour, ad- 
ding that none had equalled him as 
an actor, or in the natural turn of 

: his 
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his dialugue and juſineſs of charader, 
His prologues aud interludes are dis 
 Ainguiſhed by the name of paſſes, 
which fliews the antiquity of thoſe 
cotpolitions known at preſent by 
the names of Zoas, Antremeſes and 
Saenetes,==Alonſo de la Vega ſueeeed- 
ed Rueda as a writer and a perfor- 
mer, but is much inferior to him as 
a writer. His Tholomea conſiſts of. 
eight ſcenes, but his Dugueſa de la 
Roſa is not divided into ſcenes or acts, 
and forms one continued ſeries, 


The ſtage in thoſe days made a yery 
mean and. inconſiderable figure; 
Cervantes informs us, that in the 
time of Lope de Rueda all the appa- 
ratus of a theatre might be wrapped 
up in a bag, being nothing more 

| than 
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than four gilt leather Nins, as many 
falſe beards and heads of hair, with 
three or ſour ſlaves, Comedies were 
then nothing more than paſtoral dias 
logues between ſhepherds and ſhep- 
herdeffes, with interludes, in which 
the ribaldry of a negro, the boaſts of 
a coward, and the blunders of a Blfz 
eayner, like the bulls of our Teague, 
form the principal part, and we owe to 
them our Bobadil, a name nevertheleſy 
of great renown in Spain, as Falſtaff 
certainly was in England, till it fell 
under the diſpleaſure of Shakeſpeare. 
Lope de Rueda was admirable in all 
theſe cha rafters, and doubtleſs would 
have made an excellent Abel Drugger, 
though inferiorin other reſpects to the 
great Roſcius with us. In thoſe days 


there were no changes of ſcenes, no 
battles 


| 
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battles with horſe and foot between 
chrlllan and moori, no paſſages for 
the actors in the centro of the flage, 
the whole of which conſifled of a few 
boards laid over benches, no ma- 
chinery of. any kind, an old curtain 
drawn acroſs, divided the part where 
the adors were to dreſs, and where 
the muſicians ſung without the aſſiſl- 
ance of inſtruments. —Lope de Rueda 
died at Cordoya, and in conſidera- 
tion of his great merit was interred i in 
the cathedral between the two choirs 
near the famous jeſter Luis Lopez. 
As an actor he Had a ſucceſſor in Na- 
Baked of Toledo, who imitated Rueda 
in the low comic. The bag was re- 
placed by trunks to hold the additi- 
| onal furniture, he placed the mulici- 
ans s before the ſlage, aboliſhed the 

general 


general uſe of falſe beards, reſerving 
them for their true characters] he 
imroduced. battles, clouds. thunder, 
lightping, ſtorms, and ſhipwreck, As 
a Writer, Rueda was follpwed by 
Chriſtoyal de Caſtillejo, and were it 
not for Want | of decency, his pieces 
would be excellent, particularly the 
Conſtanza, which is in manuſcript in 
the Eſcutial. After this 4, more po- 
lite genius, Juan de la Cueva, of 
Seville, improved the Spaniſh lage, 
and greatly refined the language of 
the drama, by bis ſoft and melodious 
numbers. His theatrical pieces were 
acted at Seville, in 379. and printed 
there in 1388.- - come now to 
ſpeak of the great author of Don 
a as a ere 

. 20 Re d ts title 
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titles of his plays are La Grun Turgueſt. 
cd, La Batalla Navitl, Ia" Jeruſalem, La 
Amaranta o Mayo, El Boſque &moreſo, La 
Ayfinda, and La Confijſe, printed at 
Madrid in 1615, and reprinted in 
1740. He was the firſt who divided 


_ the drama into three Fornadas, or 


aft, and was a Rirenuous aſfertor of 
the true taſte of the ancients; on 
which account he attacked Lope de 
Vega with all hiv might, but the po- 
pulat applauſe was tod greatin fayour 
of his antagoniſi, who ingratiated 
Hitnſelf fo much with the people by 
indulging weit verſatite humour, ad- 
ded to His exuberance of fancy, 
and the juſtneſs- of his characters, 
that he carried all before him, 


Ike an impetavus torrent breaking 
down all the barriers of oppoſition: 
by 
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by which means, as another Shake- 
ſpear, Lope de Vega acquired uni- 
verſal admiration, The fecundity 
of his genius was ſo great, and his 
productions ſo rapid, that he did not 
give leiſure to the public to diſtin- 
guiſh the efforts of genius from the 
wild ſallies of intemperate fancy: 
nor could the ſeveral attacks of Cer- 
vantes, Villegas, Chriſtoval de Meſa, 
and others, prevail againſt this favou- 
rite bard,----His ſucceſſors copied his 
defects without poſſeſſing his beau- 
ties; Calderon, who came aſter him, 
gave the finiſhing hand to the fatal 
plan of Lope, and with the ſame ad- 
vantages of language and wit, per- 
verted the minds of the people, His 
ſcenes are repeated triumphs of vice, 
in which the fair ſex are taught to 

R & ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice every thing to the impreſſi- 
ons of love, to deſpiſe the advice of 
tender parents, and yield to the inſi- 
dious arts of ſeducers. He gives eve- 
ry encouragement to licentiouſneſs 
and revel, and his wit was the more 
dangerous from being delivered with 
the moſt beautiful expreiſion; his plots 
are well laid and ingeniouſly ſupport- 
ed, all which in ſuch able hands 
might have been applied to the moſt 
laudable purpoſes ; though ſome. of 
his plays have been more correct and 
eſcaped the general cenſure, | Solis 
is not inferior to Calderon” in ele- 
gance and ſtyle, particularly in La 
Gilanilla de Madrid, El Alcazar dal:'Se- 
creto, and Un Bobo hate: ciento. Some 
of Moreto's comedies are not without 


merit, ſuch as El deſden con el deſden, 
to 
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to which may be added, EI Hechizado 
por ſuerza, written by Zamora, alſo 
his Cafligo de la miſeria, and ſome o- 
thers, that do honour to his memory. 


With reſpect to tragedy, they date 
it from the end of the 15th century, 
or beginning of the 16th, when Vaſco 
Diaz. Tanco de Fregenal produced 
three tragedies that never were 
printed, wherein they may diſpute _ 
the palm with the italians, who have 
none of an earlier date than the So- 
þhiniſba of Treſſino, and another on 
the ſame ſubject in 150g, by Galeoto, 

marquiſs of Carreto. To theſe may | 
be added, the tragedies of Hernan 
Perez de Oliva, printed in 1586, La 
Vengenza de Agamemnon and La Hecuba 
n compoſed: on the model of the 
. Rg greeks. 
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greeks. The two tragedies of Niſe 
Laſtimoſa and Niſe Laureada, by Ber- 
mudez, publiſhed in 1577. have not 
only great variety of verſification and 
harmony of numbers, but infinite 
merit in their compoſitions ; the 
ſame may be ſaid of the tragedies 
of Juan de la Cueva; as. for thoſe 
of Gabriel Laſſo, they fall much 
ſhort of the former, either in lan- 
guage or invention, Cervantes 
praiſes thoſe of La ſabela, La Filis and 
La Alexandra, which were written by 
Lupercio de Argenſola, 

In 1609 five tragedies of Chriſto- 
val de Virues were printed, which 
had but a middling reputation, no 
more than that of the Pompeyo of 
Chriſtoväl de Meſa in 1618: as to 
71 Lope 


— 
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Lope de Vega, I reſerve myſelf. 40 
| ſpeak 40 you more fully concerning 
him in my next letter.—Litile can 
be. ſaid in ſavour of the tragedy of 
Dong Ines de Caro, by Mexis de Ia 
Cerda, or Los Sieis Inſantes de Lara, 
by Zarate, in 1631, which, with ſome. 
other pieces void of particular merit, 
brings us near to the demiſe of 
Charles che ad. | 


Since the acceſhon of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, the tragic muſe has 
been chaſter, and the genius of the 
French drama has rendered them 
more correct. Don Auguſtin de 
Montiano, in his tragedies of Virginia, 
and Alaulplo, publiſhed in 1730 and 
1753, may be ſtiled the Spaniſh So- 
phocles, and be ſaid to be equal to 

Ts Corneille 
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Corneille and Racine in the juſtneſi of 
the druma, uniting the fire of the 
Gallic 'eagle with the melody of the 
an. Mr. Hermilly has tranſlated! 
his Virginia into French, as well a8 
his firſt diſcourſe upon Spaniſh tra- 
gedy which precedes it, and to him 
„I muſt refer you for the preſent. 


, 


4 


Adieu 
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LETTER x. 


AMC 


She of the 17 and charatter of the famous 
n aun rend 


SO | 4 a +7 BY I 


Tf MADRID, Auguſt 15th, 1578, 
HOUGH I perſectly agree 
with you in opinion relating 
to our immortal Shakeſpeare, yet I 
cannot refrain from doing that ju. 
tice to his contemporary Lope de 
Vega which his moſt extraordinary 
talents deſerve ; 1 ſhall therefore at- 
tempt to give you the character of 
this great poet, which is no eaſy 
taſk when his 'amazing abilities are 
conſidered; however, I ſhall venture 
to proceed as this will be the laſt let- 
ter I ſhall write to you from hence. 
1 Lope 
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Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, born q! 
the 2zth November 1363, Vat the ſon J 
ol cfellx Vega de Carplo, a gentleman 

of Madrid, who had the reputation 
of being a very good poet, a turn 
which he obſerved with raptuze in 
his child from ite infancy, and 
which the ſand parent cberiſhed with, 
the greaiell delight, At five yearsof = 
age young Lope could read ſpaniſh 
and latin fluently, and .ovin make 
verſes which he erchanged with his 
ſchool-fellows for pictures and other 
trifles. Hit father, charmed with 
this ſurpriaing dawn of genius, ſpared 
no pains to cultivate a darling plant 
that ſeemed to encourage the moſt 
fatteriog expectations. At the age of 
twelve, Lope was maſter of the latin 
—_ and the art of rhetoric; could 

dance 
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dance and fence with eaſe and dex- 
terity, and fing with a tolerable taſte. 
Endowed with theſe accompliſh - 
ments, he became an orphan at his 
firſt entrance into the world with eve- 
' ry preſſure of diſtreſs, and was taken 
into the ſervice of the biſhop of Avi- 
la, in whoſe praiſe he wrote ſeveral 
paſtorals, and made his firſt drama- 
tic eſſay, with a comedy intitled La 
Paſtoral de Jacinto. He ſoon after 
quitted his patron, went to the 
univerſity of Alcala, where he ſtudi- 
ed philoſophy, and took a degree, 
then returned to Madrid and became 
cretary to the Duke of Alva, who 
entruſted him with his moſt weighty 
concerns. Encouraged by his new 
Mecenas, he again tuned his lyre, 
and ſung his praiſe in a poem inti- 

tled 
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tled Arcadia. About this time he mar · 
ried Dona Iſabela de Urbina, a lady of 
ſaſh ion on account of whoſe gallantries 
he ſoon after fought a duel, and hav- 
ing grievouſſy wounded his antago- 
niſt, fled to Valencia, where he lived 
ſome years; after which he returned 
again to Madrid, where lofing: his 
wife, he felt himſelf animated with 
a military ardour, and repaired to 
Cadiz to embark on board the great 
armada, fitting out by Philip the ad, 
againſt Queen Elizabeth. In this 
fleet he ſailed for Liſbon in compa - 
ny with his brother, a lieutenant 
in the ſpaniſh navy, who loſt his 
life in that expedition, Our poet 
had: his ſhare of the misfortunes of 
that diſappointed fleet, and appeared 


at Madrid without a. ſingle friend, 
L441 became 
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became ſecretary to the marquils of 
Malpica, and afterwards to the count 
of Lemos. Though his firſt marriage 
was ſo unſucceſsful, he was in hopes 
of being more fortunate in that ſtate 
with Dona juana de Guardia, a lady 
of rank whom he don aſter , loſt, 
Inconſolable at theſe repeated af- 
flictions, he entered into the eccle- 
ſiaſtic Nate, was ordained à prieſt 
and appointed head chaplain to 
a | congregation of prieſts at Ma- 
drid, though: he ſtill courted, the 
muſes, thaking this the chief re- 
laxation that ſoftened his ſorrows. 
He was now in! the zenith of his 
poetic glory, and his reputation be- 
came'ſo univerſal.that pope Urban the 
eighth ſenthim the degree of doQtor in 
divinity, and the croſs of the order ol 

Malta, 
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Malta, added to a lucrative poſt in 
the apoſtolic exchequer, which Lope 
held to his death, which happened 
in his ſeventy-«third year, to the great 
regret of the court, and every learned 
man in the kingdom. The duke of 
Seſa, who was hls patron and executor, 
cauſed: him to be interred at his own 
expence with ſuch pomp and mugn(» 
feence at had never been ſeen be» 
fore for @ private perſon j the duke 
invited all the grandees of the king - 
dom, who attended in perſon, in 
token of their concern at the lot of 
fo diſungulſhed a character. The 
funeral obſequies laſted three days, 
all the clergy of the king's chapel 
aſſiſted, three biſhops officiated pon- 
tifically, and three of the: moſt: elo- 


youre orators exerted themſelves in 
| | praiſe 
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praiſe of the deceaſed, adding new 
laurels to the fame ofLope de Vega. 
with whom, when living, many 
princes gloried in being acquainted, 
Pope Urban wrote him à letter in 
anſwer to w dedication of his po- 
em in favour of Mary queen of 
$eoty, intitled Corona tragice de Maria 
Su,] Cardinal: Barbarini held: a 
vory intimate correſpondence. with 
him, as did many other cardinals and 
noblemen, whe coutted his friend- 
hip. When he walked in the ſtreets; 
he was gazed upon and followed 
ay a prodigy, he was, moreover, load- 
ed with preſents, and by the ra- 
pid fale of his numerous works!foon 
amaſſed a conſiderable fortune; and 
acquired a capital'of 10. odo ducats, 
beſides: his annual: income of fifteen 
wht) hundred 


* 
= {84 . 
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hundred ducats, ariſing out of his be- 


nefices and employments; ſo great 


was the ſertility of his genius, the 
amaſing readineſd of his wit and 
rapidity of thought, added to his 
animated expreſſion, that perhaps 
there never was a poet in the world. 


either antient or modern, that could 


be compared to him.—His lyric com- 
politions and fugitive pieces, with 


his proſe eſſays, form a collection of 


fifty volumes, beſides his dramatic 
works, which make twenty- fix vo- 
lumes more; excluſive of four hun- 
dred! ſcriptural dramatic pieces: call: 
ed: in Spain Autos Sacramentalts, all 
which were ſucceſſively brought on 
the ſtage; and what is ſtill more ex- 

traordinary, ſpeaking of his printed 
works, in one of his paſtorals to 

Claudio 
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Claudio he ſays they form the leaſt part 
of what ſtill remained in his cloſet. 
It appears from his own authority, 
that he uſed conſtantly to write five 
ſheets a day, which multiplied by 
the days of his life, would make 
133.225 ſheets; then reckoning the 

number of verſes correſponding to | 
each ſheet, it will appear that ex- 
dcluſive of proſe he wrote 21,316,000 
verſes, - an unheard of exertion and 
facility of verſification ! Our author 
poſſeſſing an inexhauſtiblefund, which 
like the fire of Veſuvius, continually 
aflorded new matter, and blazed out 
.inceſſantly. So extraordinary was the 
rapidity of his genius, he would often 
fhniſh, a play in twenty-four hours, 
and ſome comedies in leſs than five 
hours, with as much correctneſs and 


8 elegance _ 
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elegance in his verſe, as the moſt la- 
boured pieces of other writers of his 
time. Such was the contemporary 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Shakeſpeare, 
and Spencer ; in his Laurel de Apollo 
he has celebrated all the good poets 
of his time, but none were more uni - 
verſally praiſed from all parts than 
himſelf j his ſurpriſing faculties were 
ſuch, that in his dramatic pieces he 
broke through all rules of art, yet 
ſuch was his ſucceſs, that he was 
conſtantly the favourite of the pub- 
lic, and drew perpetual burſts of 
applauſe, «-- It was not his fault if 
his ſucceſſors had not his talents to 
conceal their defects, and only imi- 
tated his imperfeRions, rendering the 
Spaniſh drama inſupportable when 

deprived 
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deprived of the beauties of Lope: 
this was foreſeen by Cervantes, who 
reproaches our poet with deſtroying 
the rules of the drama, as laid down 
by the ancients, in order to court po- 
pular applauſe; to obtain which he 
loſt fight of every idea of nature, 
vr good taſte, adding, that the pro- 
bability of fable dwindled in his 
hands, and was waſted away by the 
enchanting magic of verſe; all unity 
of time and place was annihilated ; 
his heroes came out of their cradles, 
and wandered from eaſt or weſt as 
lovers or combatants, put on the cowl 
of monks, died in eloyſten and worked 
miracles on the ſilage. The feene is 
tranſported from Italy to Flanders, 
and'as eaſily ſhifted from Valencia to 
Mexico, Footmen diſcourſe like 

8 a courtiers, 
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courtiers, princes like bullies, and 
ladies like chambermaids. The actors 
appear in legions, often ſeventy at a 
time, and cloſe with numerous pro- 
ceſſions, which is All kept up with 
us, as well as opening graves, and 
burying the dead, performing the 
moſt awful rites of mortality by way 
of amuſement, which for my part I 
muſt own makes my heart recoil at 
the diſmal ſight ; nor can the moſt 
captivating language of Shakeſpeare 
overcome my feelings at this glaring 
indecorum. 
So ſenſible was Lope of the vild · 
neſs of his imagination, and how 
wantonly he ſported with the conki- 


dence of the public, that ſpeaking of 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, he acknowledges his fault in 
the following words : 


Mas ninguno de todos llamar puedo 
Mas barbaro que yo, pues contra el arte 
Me atrevo a dar preceptos, y me dexo 
Llevar de la vulgar corriente, a donde 
Me llaman ignorante, Italia y Francia. 


And again, 


Y eſcriyo por el arte, que inventaron 
Los que el vulgar aplauſo Pretendieron 
Porque como los paga el vilgo, es Juſto 
Hablarle en necio, para darle guſto. 


That is, that he was ſenſible of the 
reproaches Italy and France would 
make him for breaking through all 
rules to pleaſe the Ignorant public, 
but ſince it was they, that paid for it, 
they had a right to be pleaſed in 
their own way.“ 

83 I have 
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I have now given you bath fitea of 
the queſtion, reſpecting this great 
man; were. I to ſpeak to you of his 
perſonal virtues, they are yet ſuperior 
to his literary talents. - His benevo- 
lence and charity towards the indi- 
gent and diſtreſſed was ſo great, that 
he always extended his hand to the 
needy, inſomuch that notwithſtand- 
ing bis conſiderable fortune and in- 
come, not more than fix thouſand 
ducats were found at his death,—Q 
llufrious bard, if an Engliſhman is 
not capable of doing juſtice to thy 
poetical numbers, and the harmony 
of thy verſe, accept at leaſt of this trl· 
bute to the goodneſs, of thy heart, 


| | 1 [ Fs 1 i . 
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City of Burger. Tomb of the Cid, and of king 
Jobn the Second, 


BURGOS, ich Auguſt, 1978. 


HE next day after I had the 
pleaſure of addreſſing my laſt 
letter to you, I ſet out from the 
town of Madrid, and paſſing through 
Segovia and Valladolid, arrived at 
the antient city of Burgos, where I 
propoſe making a halt for a few days, 
to enjoy a little reſt aſter a fatiguing 
Journey, and to look about me in 
this venerable city, dwindled from 
its former ſplendour, but Qill the 
relidence of many noble families, il- 
$4 luſtrious 
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luſtrious for their lineage and milita- 
ry atchievements,—In this city Ed- 
ward, of England, eldeſt ſon of our 
king Henry the gd, was knighted in 
1234, by king Alfonſo the wiſe, and 
married the princeſs Eleanor of Caſ- 
tile, that amiable woman, who when 
her huſband was wounded with a poi- 
ſoned arrow in Paleſtine, ſucked the 
venom out of the wound, and reſto» 
red him to health, Nor was the 
Engliſh nation wanting in acknow- 
ledgments to this affeftionate prin- 
| ceſs, who dying of a fever on her 
journey to Scotland, was conyeyed 
to Weſtminſter with great funeral 
pomp, and elegant ſtone croſſes were 
erected at each place where the corpſe 
reſted, —The cathedral of Burgos is a 
moſt mugnificent ſtructure in the go- 


gi 
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thic taſte, and has a great reſem- 
blance to York minſter.— As this is the 
country of that famous Spaniſh hero 
Roderic Diaz de Bivar, commonly call» * 
ed the Cid, who lived in the days of 
Ferdinand the iſt, I did not forget 
lo viſit his ſhrine at the church 
of San Pedro de Cardena, about ſix 
miles from hence, belonging to the 
beneditine monks; I went there 
with the ſame curioſity as I ſhould to 
view the tomb of Guy earl of War- 
wick, or any of our renowned Eng - 
liſh champions,--I accordingly mount» - 
ed my courſer with becoming gravi- 
ty, and repaired to his tomb, which 
is in a particular chapel of the church 
of San Pedro, with the arms of all 
his relations depied on the walls, 
and a long ſcroll of his genealogy and 
exploits, 


. 
/ 
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exploits, In the veſtry they have an 
original portrait of him, done imme - 
diately after his death.-—His memory 
is held in ſuch veneration, that the 
good man, who ſhewed me every 
thing, twice called him a ſaint, but 
Nopped ſhort and corredted himſelf. 
No warrior, however, has had fa 
much ſaid of him; he has a ſeparate 
chronicle of his liſe and actions, in 
one volume in folio, printed in 1459 
by command of the infant Don Ferdi- 
nand afterwards emperor, who gave 
this commillion to Velerado abbot of 
the convent of San Pedru. The wri» 
ter ſays he extracted it from the origi» 
nal chronicle in the archives of that 
houſe; but in that he is miſtaken, 
. for it was not an original but an an- 
tieut copy according to the teſtimony 
| of 
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of Berganza, a monk of the ſame 
houſe, who about twenty years ago, 
publiſhed its antiquites, in two vo- 
hames in felio, and fuppaſes that the 
original chronicle of the Cid was firſt 
Written in arabic, by a converted 
mogr, with bis fon, who were ſeryanty 
to the Cid, and was afterwards tranſ- 
lated into Spaniſh, The archbiſhop 
of Toledo, and Don Lucas de Tuy, 
are ſpoken of in this chronicle, 
tho' they flouriſhed in the middle of 
the 1gth century, and the Cid di- 
ed in 1099, therefore this chronicle 
muſt | have been continued by ano» 
ther hand as father Sarmiento obſepves, 
but without impeaching the veraci- 
ty of its contents. The general 
chronicle of Spain was compiled by 
order of Alfonſo the wiſe, yet who- 
ever 
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ever reads what is ſaid of the Cid, 
and vice verſa, will doubt whether 
the general chronicle was copied 
from that of the Cid, or the latter 
from the former: but they ſtill 
have their ſhare of merit as far as 
they elucidate the manners and cuſ+ 
toms of the times, when diveſted 
of the fables and ſuperſtition with 
which they are clouded. Since the 
burning of Don Quixote's library, 
not only romances but many of 
the chronicles are become very 
| ſcarce, and they are now reprint- 
ing a general collection of , them 
at Madrid. — In vain have I ſearch- 
ed for Artus de Bretana, who was turn- 
ed into a crow, ſince which time no 
_ Engliſhman, according to Cervantes, 


will ever kill a crow. The elucida- 
tion 
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tion of this point I muſt leave to 


yourſelf, 


To return to the Cid, every thing 
belonging to this great warrior is 
ſacred; his ſwords are admired and 
ſhewn as great curioſities; one of 
them is in the king's armoury at Ma- 
drid, and is called Colada, in allu- 
ſion to its fine temper; on one ide it 
has theſe four letters 81 $1. and on 
the other No No. According to Ga- 
ribay the hiſtorian, the Cid took 
this ſword from the Count of Barce- 
lona, when in arms againſt the king 
of Aragon.--The other ſword was call- 
ed the Tizona, The flaming ſword,” 
which he wreſled from Bucar lord of 
Tunis. This ſword belonged aſter- 
wards to the Infant Don Ramiro of 
Navarre, 
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Navarre, from | whoſe. houſe it way 
given to the family of Peralta, San 
doval, biſhop of Pamplona, in his 
chtonicle deſcribesthis ſword-which he 
ſaw, and ſays, on one ſide it had 
theſe words Yo ſoy la Tiſona que fur hes 
cha en la era de mil y quarenta.. On the 
other ſide Ave Maria gratie plena. Dos 
minus. The Cid was deſcended from 
Lain Calvo, one of the judges of 
Caſtile : he left two daughters, Dona 
Sola, married to the Infant Don Pe- 
dro eldeſt ſon of Peter king of Ara. 
gon, and Dona Elvina to Don Ramon 
Sancho, eldeſt fon of Sancho Garcia 
king of Navarre, His panegyriſts 
have entered into endleſs details in his 
praiſe; even his horſe Babieca has not 
been omitted, and is ſaid to have 
lived forty-four years, Having taken 
a ſolemn 
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a ſolemn farewell of this manſion, 
which was built on the remains of a 
palace belonging to this hero, I re- 
turned back to Burgos, ſtriking off 
a little to the right, to viſit Miras 
flores a convent of Carthuſians, given 
to that order by John the 2d king 
of Caſtile, who is interred in their 
church before the 'great altar, and 
has a beautiful marble monument a- 
dorned with infinite workmanſhip, 
This tomb the people call here a 
pantheon, —I ſaw in the choir, an ori- 
ginal portrait of his daughter Iſabella 
queen of Caſtile,” who appears to 
have been very handſome. There 18 
u full length picture of her in the pa- 
lace of Buen Retiro at Madrid - You 
will ſay that I have quitted my ground 
linde I have penetrated into old Caſ- 

tile, 
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tile, and have deſerted the poets 
for the chronicles, but allow me this 
digreſſion in favour of a hero who 
inſpired the great Corneille, and fur- 
niſhed a ſubjeR for the ſublime geni- 
us of that celebrated poet.---What 
would the bold Cid ſay, -if he was to 
appear again on the horizon ? If he, 
who to preſerve his precedency broke 
the chair of the French ambaſſador 
in the preſence of the pope, was to ſee 
his own countrymen. making peace 


With the moors, and ſoliciting leave 


of the pope to eat fiſh in lent, Not 
like the devout heroes of thoſe and 
ſubſequent times, when the Engliſh 


and French, according to Rapin, fought 


a bloody battle juſt before lent, to in- 


tercept a convoy of fiſh, and num- 
bers 
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bers loſt their lives to aſcertain who 
ſhould dine on a herring, 


In the reign of Henry VI. when John Duke of 
Bedford was regent of France in 1429, he ſent from 
Party to the Engliſt ürmy then beſizging Orleans, 4 
convoy of ſalt fiſh, the lent ſeaſon being come, which 
with the artillery and ammunition, made near five 

hundred carts, under the command of fir John Faſ- 
tolf, one of the braveſt generals In the Engliſh army. 
Tut convoy wan attached on the road to Orleans, by 
the French under ihe dount of Clermont, at the hend 
of thee thouſand men, but they were repulſed with 
great ſlaughter by the Engliſh, lofing fix ſcore lords 
and abvitt ſix hundted men. This aRion was called 
The batjle of Herring. 
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* , Art wine fey 
n 


zul os, 4th Sur. l. 

ou aſk me what ſort of figure 

the country gentlemen make in 
Spain, and who are the people Riled 
Hidalges. To the firſt 1 ſhall anſwer 
that as the Cortes, or partiaments have 
been aboliſhed ever ſince the acceſ- 
ſion of the houſe of Bourbon, all the 
conſequence of the country gentle- 
men has ceaſed, The Hidalgos claim 
a deſcent from thoſe valiant ſoldiers 
who retired into Caſtile, and the 
mountains of Aſturias, and other re- 
| Ba mote 
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mote parts of Spain, on the invaſion 


of the moors, where having fortified 
themſelves, they ſucceſſively deſcend- 
ed into the plains, in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of theic arms : ---- from 
the notoriety of their perſons, or the 
lands they became poſſeſſed of, they 
acquired the appellation of Hidalgos 
notorios, Hidalgos de ſolar conocido, or 
de caſa ſolariega; of theſe according to 
Hernando Mexia, there are three 
ſorts, the 1ſt being lords of places, 
villages, towns, or caſtles, from 
whence they took their ſirnames, as 
the Guzmans, Mendozas, Laras, Gui- 
varas, and others; the 2nd, who re- 


covered any fortreſs from the moors, 


as the Ponces of Leon, and others; and 
the third ſort, from the places where 
they reſided or held juriſdiction, as 

T 2 Rodrigo 
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Rodrigo de Narvaez was called of 
Antequera, from being Alcayde there. 

But this definition is not conſidered 
as exact or concluſive by Otalora, 
another civilian, who ſays that the 
true meaning of Hidalgos de ſolar con- 
ocido is explained by the laws of Caſ- 
tile, to be a well known manſion 
or poſſeſſion, the nature of which is 
particularly explained in the laws of 
the partidas, lib. 5. tit. 35. which de- 
ſcribe three ſorts of tenures called De- 
viſa, Solariega and Behetria. By the firſt, 
lands: are deviſed by the anceſtor, 
folar is a tenure upon another perſon' $ 
manor, and obliges. the owner to 
receive the lord of the fee when ne- 
ceſſity obliges him to travel, and Be- 
 hetria is in the nature of an alladium. 


3 
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In proportion as theſe Aborigines 
gained ground on the Moors, and in- 
creaſed in their numbers, many pri- 
vate perſons diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their valour, and obtained teſli- 
monies of their ſervices, called cartas 
de merced, which ſerved them as a 
foundation of their birth and good 
deſcent, without which documents 
their poſterity could not make it ap- 
pear; and if from a lapſe of time, 
or other unavoidable accidents, ſuch 
proof ſhould happen to, be loſt, or 
deſtroyed, the law affords them a re- 
medy under theſe circumſtances, by 
a declaration importing, that ſuch 


perſons as are fuppoſed to have had 


ſuch certificates, may be relieved by 
making it appear, that their anceſ- 
tors, time immemorial, have always 
e T 3. been 
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been held and reputed as Hidalgos, 
and enjoyed the privileges of ſuch, 
from a ſtrong preſumption. in their 
favour; the poſſeſſion of land having 
equal force to any other document, 


which is fully ſet forth in the prag - 


malica of Cordova, To theſe ex- 
ecutory letters are granted, cartas ex- 
ecutorias, expreſſive of their privi- 


leges, and for the better regulation 


of theſe matters, proper officers are 
appointed in the chancery, courts, 
called alcaldes de lor hidalgos, who ought 


to be kidalgos. themſelves, and hold 


juriſdiction in theſe caſes, and no o- 
thers; but even here innovations 
have taken place, for as theſe grants 
flow from the ſovereign, who is the 
, fauntain of honour, ſome are declar- 
ed Hidalgos de ſangre, by right of de- 

| | ſcent, 


ma__ 
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ſcent, and others de privilegio, or by 
office, in which, the will of the ſove · 
reign has made amends for any de- 
ficiency of blood, 


There is a ſet of people near Se- 
govia at a place called Zatnarramala, 
who are exempt from tribute on'ac- 
count of the care they take in ſend- 
ing proper perſons every night to the 
caſtle of Segovia to keep centinel---- 
one cries out Vela, veto, hao, and the 
other blows a horn, from whence 
they have been titled hidalpos by the 
horn. In Catalonia thoſe gentlemen 
who are ſtiled Hombreste Furtja, are 
conſidered the ſame as hidaigos in Ca- 
ſtile, and were fo called from the 
word - parejar, to equip, this name 
being given as a diſtinRion by Bo- 

\ T &:- relo 
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relo the th, count of Barcelona, at 
the ſiege of that city in 963, who 
ſummoning all his vaſſals to come to 
his aſſiſtance againſt the moors, nine 
hundred horſemen well mounted and 
equipped joined him, and with their 
aid he took the city, and this ap- 
pellation has been given in honoura- 
ble remembrance of this loyal action. 


- You will of courſe be deſirous ta 
know what are the privileges that 
theſe noble Hidalgos enjoy? The 

principal of them are as follows: 
1. The firſt and greateſt privilege 
which they hold by law is to enjoy 
all poſts of dignity and honour in the 
church and ſtate, -with liberty when 
churchmen of having a plurality. of 
benefices. 
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benefices. They are qualified for 
receiving all orders of knighthood, 
and are to be preferred in all em- 
baſſies, governments, and public 
commiſſions. 


2. When they are examined as 
witneſſes in civil and criminal caſes, 
their depoſitions are to be taken 
in their own houſes, without being 
obliged to quit them to go to thoſe 
of others. 


3. In all churches, proceſſions and 
other public acts or aſſemblies, they 
are to have the next place of honour 
and precedency aſter the officers of 
juſtice, : conforming themſelves to 
particular cuſtoms. © 


4 They 
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1. They are not obliged to accept 
of any challenge for combat, ſuppoſ+ 
ing ſuch were allowed of, but from 
thoſe who are their equals. 


5. Though it is forbid to guardi- 
ans to purchaſe the eſtates of minors, 
this does not extend to Hidalgos in 
whom the law does not ſuppoſe any 
fraud, and they may purchaſe them 
publicly. 


6. They are permitted to be ſeated 
in courts of juſtice in preſence of the 
judges, from the reſpect and honour 
due to them. They have alſo ſeats 
in the courts of chancery, in conſide- 


ration of their birth, which gives 


them a right to be near the perſons 
of princes, | 


7. Their 
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7. Their perſons are free from ar- 
reſt for debt, nor can any attachment 
be laid on their dwelling houſes, fur- 
niture, apparel, arms, horſes, or 
mules, in immediate uſe, nor can 
they make a ceſſion of their eſtates, 
nor be diſtreſſed in fuits of law, fur- 
ther than their circumſtances will ad- 
mit of, but are to be allowed a rea- 
ſonable and decent maintenance for 
their ſupport. 


8, In caſes of impriſonment for 
criminal matters, they are to be 
treated differently from others. They 
are generally confined to their own 
houſes with a ſafe guard, or under 
arreſt upon their honour, or allowed 
the city or town they live in, and in 
particular caſes are ſent into caſtles, 
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g. When puniſhments are inflicted 
for criminal caſes, they are. to be 
leſs ſevere to them than to others, as 
they are not to ſuffer ignominious 
puniſhments, ſuch as public ſhame, 
whipping, gallies, nor are they to be 
hanged, but beheaded, except in caſes 
of treaſon or hereſy,----In caſes that 
do not imply a corporal puniſhment 
but a pecuniary one, they are treated 
with more rigour, and pay a larger 
fine than other, 


10. They are not to be put to the 
rack or torture, except for ſuch hel- 
nous crimes as are particularly ſpeci- 
fed by the laws. 


11, When there are title deeds or 
other writings or papers in which two 
| ar 
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or tnore perſons have an equal right 
or property, and require a particu- 
lar charge, they are to be given up 
by preference to the cuſtody of an 
Hidulgo, if any of the parties are ſuch, 


12. The daughter of an Hidalgo 


enjoys every privilege of her birth, 


though murried to a commoner, and 
q woman who is not an Hidalga, en- 
Joys all theſe privileges when ſhe iy a 
widow, following the fortune of her 
huſband, - But if the widow is an 
Hidalga, and the late huſband was a 
- commoner, ſhe falls into the ſlate of 

her huſband after his death, though 
ſhe had the privileges of her birth 
during his liſe, 


' 1g, They are free from all duties, 
called Pechos, Pedidos, Monedas, Marte- 


niegas 
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nie gon Contribucionet, av well royal as 
clvil, and all other levies of whatever 
kind they may be, with a reſerve for 
ſuch as are for the public benefit, in 
Which they are equally concerned, 
ſuch as the repairing the highways, 
bridges, fountains, walls, deſiruftion 
of locuſts, and other vermin, 


14+ They are free from perſonal 
ſervice, and from going to the wars, 
except when the king attends in per- 
ſon ; even then they are not to be 
forced, but invited, and acquainted 
that the royal ſtandard is diſplayed. 


15. No perſons whatever can be 
quartered upon, or lodged in, their 
houſes, except when the king. 
queen, prince or infantes are on the 

road, 
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road, ns in ſuch caſes even the 


houſes of the clergy are not exempt, | 


16, They cannot be compelled to 
- accept of the office of receiver of the 
King's rents, or any other empley- 
ment which is conſidered as mean 
and derogatory to their nr and 
rank. 


17. By a partleular  cuſlom con- 


firmed by royal authority in that 
part of Caſtile beyond the Ebro, ba- 
ſtards ſucceed ta their parents, and 
enjoy their honours contrary to the 
6 law, 


18. If a lady who marries a com- 
| mon& ſhould be a queen, dutchefy, 


marchioneſs, or "WENT" for they 


have 
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have no barons in Caſtile, not only 
does not loſe her rank, but conveys 
her titles to her huſband, who holds 
hom in right of hls Wife. 


. 
G ln 10 


Tbeſe are * general privileges 
which che Hidalgos enjoy: there are 
ſome others of leſs . conſequence, as 
well as particular grants to certain: 


perſons and families. An antient 
and ridiculous cuſtom is ſaid. to be 
obſerved by noble ladies who are 


widows of plebeians, in order to re- 
cover their bitthright, for which 
purpoſe they carry a packſaddle on 
their ſhoulders to their huſband's. 


grave, then throwing it down and 


ſtriking it three times, ſay, ** villain, 
take thy villainy, for I will abide by 
my nobility,” and then they recover 
their privileges again. 


As 
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As for the titles of marqulſi and 
count, Which are called Titles of Ca- 
Ale, they ſeem to be merely honorary, 
and give much the ſame rank as 
our baronets do in England, The 
merchants of Cadiz ſeem fond of 
them, and when they grow rich, they 
are eaſily obtained. 


Ihe grandees of Spain form the 
true nobility of the country, and were 
originally divided into three claſſes, 
the firſt had the privilege of ſpeaking 
covered in the cortes in preſence of 
the king, the ſecond were covered 
after they had ſpoken, and the third 
were only ad honores, with the title of 
_ excellency, and the. privilege of ap- 
pearing with the others in public al- 
ſemblies ; ſince the extinction of the 

U corles, 
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cortes, their privileges have &win- 
dled. When the denth of the mar- 
qulſs de Valdermoſo was mention- 
ed in the Madrid gazette, of the 
Gth of April, 1773, as a Grandee of 
the ſecond claſs, it was contradicted 
in the following one, adding that he 
only enjoyed the title ad honores, 


The oldeſt duke in Spain ſeems to 

be the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
which title was firſt granted by king 
John the ſecond the 19th of February 
1443, to John Alonſo de Guzman, 
third count of Niebla. Our oldeſt 
duke at preſent in England, is de- 
ſcended from Charles Howard, cre- 
ated duke of Norfolk by Richard the 
third, on June 28th, 1483. ' 


If 
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If after this you aſk me what ſort 
bf a life the hidalgos lead? I muſt in- 
form you, it is much the ſame with that 
of Don Diego de Miranda, in Don 
Quixote, who gave the following ac- 
count of himſelf, ** My name is Don 
Diego de Miranda; I am an hidalgo, 
\ and a native of the village, where 
\\ with God's permiilion, we ſhall dine 
to day; my fortune is more than 
moderate, and I live with my wife, 
children and friends; my chief 
« amuſements are hunting and fiſh- 
ing, yet I have neither hawks nor 
greyhounds, but ſome decoy par- 
\\ tridges, and a bold ferret; I have 
about ſix dozen of books, ſome in 
„ Spaniſh, and others in latin, a few 
of hiſtory, and others of devotion ; 
** thoſe of knight errantry I have not 

Ys 2 « yet 


* 
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yet ſuffered to come within my 
doors. I delight (% more in pro- 


All theſe lines in the text after this mark“ to the 
end of the paragraph, are omitted in the new tranſla- 
tion of Don Quixote, by Charles Henry Wilmot, Eſq; 
London, 1774, as well as thoſe lines which immedi- 
ately follow here.--- 

% Sancho, who was all attention to the account 
which the Hidalgo gave of his life and manners, which 
ſeemed to him to be commendable and holy, and that 
ſuch a good liver ought to work miracles, threw him- 
ſelf off from his aſs, and with great hurry ran to- 
. wards Don Diego, and laid hold of his right ftirrup, 
and with a fervent heart, and tears in his eyes, kiſſed 
his foot many times; which being obſerved by the 
Hidalgo, What are you about brother? he faid; 
what does this mean ? permit me to procced, ſaid 
Sancho, for your worſhip ſeems to me to be the firſt 
ſaint I have ever ſeen on horſeback, I am no ſaint, 
anſwered the gentleman, but a great ſinner; but you, 
good brother, are a worthy man, from the ſimplicity of 
your miners, Sancho returned to his ſaddle, hav- 
ing at laſt extorted a ſmile from the truly melan- 
choly aſpect of his maſter, and cauſed further admira- 
tion to Don Diego..--Don Quixote aſked him how 
many children he had, Ke. 

 fane 


* 
* * 
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„ fane books than in devout ones, 
provided that they are not immo- 
ral; that the language is elegant, 
and that the mind is captivated 
with the ingenuity of their inven- | 
tion, though of theſe we have few 
in Spain. I ſometimes dine with 
„ my neighbours and friends, and of- 
ten invite them; my repaſts are 
plain and neat, but plenty dwells 
* under my roof. I never find fault 
© with my acquaintance, nor do I con- 
it ſent to the murmurs of others in 
my preſence. I don't pry into the 
it life and converſation of my neigh- 
 bours, nor look ſharply into their 
actions. I hear maſs every day, 
4 divide my eſtate with the poor, 
„ without making boaſts of my cha- 
' rity, not to let hypocriſy or vanity 
Usg take 


22 s :aa4 
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take poſſeſſion of my heart, ene: 
mies that gently fleal upon the moſt 
** guarded minds, I endeavour ta 
e reconcile thoſe who are at variance, 
'* I am devout to the Virgin Mary, 
N and I place my truſt in the in- 
" finite mercy of God.“ 


With reſpect to thelr 1 if you 
want further information, conſult 
Penafiel de Contreras, a famous Spa- 
niſh antiquary, who, in compliment 
to Philip the gd, drew up a genealo- 
gical tree of one hundred and eigh» 
teen deſcents, from Adam down to 
that ſovereign; and, to pleaſe the 
then prime miniſter, duke of Lerma, 
of the houſe of Guzman, he formed 
another pedigree of one hundred and 
twenty-one deſcents, allo from Adam 

_ down 
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down to the duke, connecting him 
with the ſovereign, in the perſon of 
Tros, king of Troy, (great grand 
father of Priam and Aneas) by his 
two ſons Aſſaracus and Ilus ; from 
one of which Philip deſcended, 
and the miniſter from the other ! 
What a contagious diſtemper is flat- 
tery, and how rapidly it flies from 
pole to pole, In the north, John 
Miſſen paid a ſimilar compliment, 
deduced from Adam, to his ſovereign 
the king of Sweden; and William 
Slater did as much for James the 
iſt, king of Great-Britain, 


Adieu ! 


Us, LETTER 
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LETTER XVIII. 


Lordſhip of Biſtay,—Antient poetry in the J. 
enenſe language, 3 


BILBAO, Odftober toth, 1778, 


FTER travelling over a great 
many mountains, I at laſt ar- 
rived at thi pleaſant town, which 
cloſes my , expedition through the 
Spaniſh dominions, As for the an- 
tient language of this country called 
the Vaſcuenſe, we are the more per- 
plexed and in the dark, as all the 
books extant in that language are 
modern ; ſo that, it is a very difficult 
matter to give any preciſe ideas or 


fix any ſtandard of their tongue, and 
much 
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much leſs of their poetry, as the na- 
tives ſeem to have reſerved a parti- 
cular corner of Parnaſſus to them- 
ſelves, in which they have neither 
rivals nor competitors, 


If the poem in Vſcuenſe mention» 
ed by Argote de Molina in his dif- 
courſe on ſpaniſh poetry is as antient 
as the ations which it relates ; we 
ſhould have a tolerable document 
to form a judgement of the poetry 
of theſe people, about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, that is to- 
wards the year 1320, If we exclude 
this record, we have no other ſpeci- 
men of their poetry, except ſome 
ſpiritual hymns of Juan de Arambu- 
ru, and thoſe of Bernardo de Gazte- 
 luzar printed at Pau in 1686, and a- 


nother : 
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nother anonymous poet mentioned 
by Larramendi. The moſt famous 
of their poets is ſaid to be Juan de 
Echeverri, a Doctor in Divinity, who 
compoſed the liſe of Chriſt and of 
ſome ſaints, in this ancient verſe, 
which were, printed at Bayonne in 
1650.,—As for my part I have in 
vain ſtudied the language in the 
grammar of Laramendi, and am 
willing to take the people on their 
words, who aſſure me it is very har- 
monious; nor can I give you any ſa- 
tisfactory account of the antiquity of 
the inhabitants who are ſuppoſed to 
have peopled Ireland. The iriſh an- 
tiquaries agree that the. colonies of 
Mileſians came from Brigantia to 
Ireland, and O'Flaherty and Keating 
aſſert, that Florian de Ocampo an 
: old 
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old ſpaniſh writer, proves in his chro- 
nicle, that the Brigantines of Ire 
land owe their origin to Spain, and 
ſo paſſed into Wales; but for my 
part, as I am as little verſed in the 
| Iriſh tongue as I am in the Biſcayan, 
it is not in my power to, give you 
any lights on this ſuljeR, ----- Who 
knows? if I had had the good for- 
tune to read the poems of Oſſian 
in the original, perhaps it might have 
afforded fome aſſiſtance, and I might 
have recovered from obſcurity ſome 
Biſcay warrior, like Fingal, who lord- 
ed it over theſe mountains, and per- 
haps did feats which the moſt harmo- 
nious verſes have done juſtice to, that 
now lie buried beyond the reach of 
our moſt profound antiquaries. 


The 
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The inhabitants of the lordſhip of 
Biſcay, as a free people, enjoy a great 
many excluſive rights and privileges, 
beyond the Caſlilians, or any other 
ſubjeds of Spain, Theſe rights are 
ſet forth in a folio entitled, EI Fuero 
de los Cavalleros de Viſcaya, Medi- 
na 1575, Which book I have ſought 
for in vain, as well as a geographic 
poem deſcribing the kingdom of Ga- 
licia, in alexandrine verſe, by Luis 
de Molina, printed at Mondonedo, 
in 1530. | 


An iriſhman, whoſe name is William 
Bowles, who having been employed 
for theſe twenty years as an engineer 
inthe king of Spain's ſervice, and has 
travelled over moſt parts of Spain, 
has lately publiſhed ſome very curi- 

ous 
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ous memoirs at Madrid, dedicated to 
the preſent king of Spain, intended 
as an introduction to the natural hiſ- 
tory and phyſical geography of that 
kingdom; amongſi other things he 
has given a pretty full account of the 
genius and manners of the Biſcayans, 
and has taken ſome pains to draw a 
compariſon between them and the 
antient iriſh ; but this point ſlill ad- 
mits of further illuſtration, from the 
very precarious foundation of all rea- 
ſoning, ariſing merely on a ſuppoſed 
ſimilitude of manners and cuſtoms : 
tho' I readily agree with him in the 
account he gives of their hoſpitable 
diſpoſition and chearful temper, ad- 
ded to the utmoſt induſtry in culti- 
vating their rugged mountains, by 
which means they have rendered the 

greateſ} 
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preateſt part of their country both 
pleaſant arid fruitful. They, more- 
over, apply themſelves cloſely to fo- 
reign commerce and navigation, hav- 
ing been always deemed induſtrious 
traders, and expert and ſkilful mari- 
ners, inſomuch that for the whale 
fiſhery ſo far back as 1573, the Eng. 
liſh merchants were obliged to ſend 
to Biſcay for men ſkilful in the catching 
of the whgle, and ordering of the oil; 
and one 1. ſkilful to ſet up the laved 
caſt. It further appears, that we not 
only loſt all memory of that trade for 
many centuries, which we had known 
in the days of king Alfred, but that 
the Biſcayans carried it on long be- 
fore we attempted it again, as well 
on account of the oil as for the 


whalebone : the firſt Engliſh ſhip . 
that 
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that went on that trade into the bay | 
of St. Lawrence, according to Hack- | 
luyt, in 1594, found part of the car- 
goe of two Biſcay ſhips that had been 
wrecked there, three years before. 
But, becauſe I am drawing nearer to 
England, you will ſay, I am again 
running into digreſſions, and it mat- 
ters not, who had that fiſhery or any 
other maritime commerce at that time, 
provided we can hold it at preſent, 
and make good the old maxim, Im- 
perator Maris, Terre Dominus. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XIX. 
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Departure from Bilbao for England by ſea. Sex 
. tence of the imquifition ait Don dara de 
n 1 1 2 | 


BILBAO, toth Dec. 1779. 


HAVE been detained in this 
country longer than I expected, 
waiting in hopes of a friend who was 
deſirous of coming to England along 
with me; this delay, however, has 
enabled me to furniſh you with a very. 
extraordinary piece of news, no leſs 
than the ſentence of the Inquiſition, 
againſt an unfortunate gentleman, 
who at one time was in high favour 
at court, and from whoſe abilities 
the greateſt expectations were formed. 
4 £ You 
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| Lou may perhaps have heard, ſome 
years ago, of the projeds of this go- 
vernment to coloniſe the deſert 
ä mountains of Sierra Morena, in An- 
daluſia, The Ceduls, or grant for 
this undertaking was iſſued, by the 
king in 1767, and contains 59 arti- 
cles. The intention of the court was 
to invite 6000 eatholic germans and 

flemings, who were to be ſettled there 
wich proper engouragement, in order 
to introduce agrichlture and manu- 
fatures, av well as population in that 
deſolate diſirict, for the carrying on 
of which the inſpection and manage- 
ment of the whole was glyen to Don 
Pablo, de Olavide, a/i/iente, op goyer- | 
nor of Seville, from whoſe knowledge 
and patriotiſm it was expected a flou- 
riſhing colony, would ſoon ariſe ; ac» 
| 3 cordingly 


5 —4 


chat aſſembly 3 ſhew you the weight 
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cordingly feveral towns were built, 
and the country ſoon began to wear 
a new aſpect, but unfortunately this 
gentleman was ſome time ago taken 


up at Madrid, hurried away from his 
houſe, and confined in the dark pri- 


fohs of the inquiſition, and: after a 


long and painful impriſonment, was 


brought in the moſt humiliating man- 
ner before his judges, and the fol 
lowing ſentence, which I mcloſe you 
herewith, pronounced againſt him, 


vn which I ſhall make no comments, 


ay your own judgement will give you 
an idea of the benevolence "and libe- 
ality of ſentiment thut reigned in 


of the charge; the manner by Which 
i is proved, and of courſe how far 
he was . of the dreadſul 

. — 
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puniſhment that followed: by which 

the priſoner without having his loy» 
| alty or fidelity to his ſovereign called 
in queſtion, becomes the moſt unhap- 
py ſubje& poſſible and in an infinite» 
ly worſe flate than the moſt wretched 
aged in the een oy 


I now lay down my ſpaniſh lance, 
as well as the golden helmet of Mam- 
brino, and am haſtening home as 
faſt as poſſible, reſerviug only my 
Toledo blade, made by that | famous 
artiſt Andrew Ferrara, — The din of 
war ſounds conſlantly in my ears; it 
is too late at preſent to look back 
Tf I fall, may it be gloriouſly in de- 
fence of my country, my beloved 
country, whoſe rights 1 feryently 
wiſh may ever remain invlolate! let 

X 2 who 
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who will be the invader, Methinks 
I ſee you caſt a diſdainful look to- 
Wards the ſpaniſh muſe let me then 
have recourſe to your admired Pe- 
trarch, and in bidding farewell to 
the continent, as I ſhall embark at 
this port, I cloſe our correſpondence 
with the following _ 4 of that fas 
We an 


1915 ö 1 
i Babllonla ond e fugitta 
Ogni vergagna, ond ogni bene e fuori, 
Vos fugit. io per allungar la vita. 


90. at 11 
byyoind v . 95 
Ilia 971} 

291 lolo 41 1 
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Narrative of an Auto de Fe, held the 
eyth of November, 1998, in the cauſe 
of Paul de Olavide, be/ore Don Joſeph 
Aſcalio, and Don Bernardo Loigorri, 
inquifitars of the court, with the aff» 
ance of ſeveral perſont of rank called to 
attend thereat, who were not even 
charged with filence, out of charity, as 


is euſlomary on Amilar occaſions, 


PRESEN T, 


Duque de Granada and Count of Mora 
his chaplain Moſa Duke of Abrantes 
Xaraba Don Joſeph Eulate 
Cerda Don Ant. Monſagrati 
_Don Patricio Buſtos Don Manuel Treviſano 
Don Roſendo Paraſ- Don Julian de San 


puelo | Chriſtobal 
Marquiſs de Caſa» El Maeſtro Virgala 
tremanes .. Dominico | 
Duke of Hijar EI Maeſtro Ibaretta 


Marquiſs of Belamazan Benedictino 
X 3 The 
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The abbot of St. Martin The Marquis de ls 

Don Juan de la Roſa Hinojoſa 

The Vicar of Toledo Don Juan Valcarcel Ca- 
Santa Marla narlo 

Father Cardenas a Ca» Don Antanio Angoſta 
puchin Calonel 

El Maeſtro Magin With other perſons of 

Mercenarian diſtinction to the 

Another Maeſtro of number of forty, 
the ſame order 


The necabll made his appearance 
in a yellow robe with a green taper 
in his hand, and was ordered to fit 
on a bench oppoſite to the inquiſi- 
tors, who had a table before them, 
covered with the papers relating to 
the proceſs. One of the ſecretaries * 
began to read a ſummary of the cauſe 
which was followed by other papers, 
and continued till noon ; at which 
time they had gone through the 
whole, 
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whole, having begun at eight in the 
morning. | 


The depoſitions of the priſoner were 
read, taken after his confinement in 
the priſons of the holy office, in which 
he divided his life into three epochas. 
The firſt comprehends the ſpace of 
thirty years, in Lima, and in Spain; 
with reſpect to his notions, in which 
though weak and a ſinner, he conſeſ- 
ſes his true and ſolid ſentiments con- 
cerning religion, articles of faith, 
dogmas, rites, and cuſtoms of the 
church; as.well as want of that im- 
provement he afterwards acquired in 
the ſecond period. This includes 
the ſpace from his tour into foreign 
parts, where loſing his temporal feli- 
city, and jealous of that of others in 

X 4 Spain, 
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Spain, he formed to himſelf his new 
maxims; acquired much knowledge 
in every branch of ſcience, became 
acquainted with Voltaire and Rouſ- 
ſeau, and other free-thinkers, whom 
he argued with, to ſee if they could 
convince him: thus ſtifling the qualms 
of his own conſcience, he gave him- 
ſelf up to his opinions and plea: 
ſures. -The third period includes, 
from the year 1767, down to the pre- 
ſent time, when full of pre-occupa- 
tions, and falſe ideas of the abuſes of 
the regular and ſecular clergy ; his at- 
_ tention to population his falſe no- 
tions of the prerogative, cauſing 
impediments to the happineſs of 
ſtates; the fetters of religion; and opl+ 
nlons of the Romans he gave up his 
whole thoughts to the ſettling new 
colonies 
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colonies in the Sierra Morena ; and 
taken up with his own ideas, he ſpoke 
without reflection, with temerity, with 
imprudence, urged on by his op- 
ponents, concerning the fallibility of 
the pope, the tribunal of the inqui- 
ſition, and of all thoſe things which 
in his opinion might retard or im- 
pede his projects : proteſling that 
all, that had been ſaid and re- 
ported, had been ſtrained into a dif- 
ferent ſenſe by his hearers, and others, 
who might have been ſcandalized 
thereat. 5 


i Theſe declarations were followed 
by the depoſitions of ſeventy-elght 
witneſſes, who certify ſeparately and 
Jointly all the novelties, we find dif- 
ſeminated amongſt the free-thinkers 

of 
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of the times; diſtinguiſhing particular 
caſes and ſacts, blaſphemies no- 
minatim maintained, and practical 
caſes on all theſe points, Many are 
confeſſed, and others he denies, ſay- 
ing he does not remember them, o- 
thers that they were merely deliver- 
ed in the names of their authors, in- 
ſiting that he never believed them in 
his heart. That many were ſaid in 
a jocoſe manner, to try the temper of 
his hearers, and that he ſuffered him - 
Telf to be carried away with the vain» 
glory of ſhining in converſation.— 


Io the objections of having ſaid that 
St. Auſtin was a poor ſimple man. 


| and that Peter Lombard, St. Thomas, 
and St. Bonaventure. had retarded 
the progreſs of ſcience by their ſcho- 
laſtic forms and abſiruſe manner, he 

| palliated 
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palliated, by ſaying, that in his opi- 
nion, if they had lived in theſe times, 
in which the mind has been ſo much 
improved by philoſophy, they would 
have reaped greater profit, and when 
charged with his contempt of the 
moſt ſacred myſteries, he retorts it up- 
on the abuſes of the clergy and hy- 
pocrites, on which head he ſpoke ir- 
reverently of confeihon and paſchal 
communion. In this manner he ex- 
culpates himſelf from a number of 
accuſations, brought againſt him in 
the Plenarium, wherein go witneſſes 
ſpeak more fully and openly. 


He is moreover convicted by pa- 
pers of his hand writing, as well as 
his own letters, which he has ſolemn- 
ly avowed; the ſpies and ſtratagems 

| hae 


=— 


1 
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have been diſcovered by which, he 
endeavoured to perſuade the witneſ- 
ſes, to recede ſrom their firſt depoſi- 
tions; alſo his intercepting and open- 
ing the letters of the inquiſition and 
falſe anſwers given to hide his ſecrets 
and intentions; the confidents em- 
ployed in theſe acts, and the inſtruc- 
tions given by means of theſe thefts, 
and other arts, by which he diſcover- 
ed all the proceedings of the inqui- 
ſition, and their deſigns; in a word, 
every method which human inven- 
tion could deviſe to overſet the pro- 
ceedings. - 


That the Roman Emperors were 
bitter than many holy kings, he explaing 
merely with reſpet to natural vir- 
tues, That he ridiculed the religi- 


ous 
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ous men of the order of St. Peter 
of ' Alcantara when in Rome, who 
preſenting themſelves to him on 
viewing the Capitol, he confeſſes, ac- 
knowledging that their poverty and 
nakedneſs cooled his enthufiaſm in 
their favour, Of this kind there are 
an infinity of | inſtances throwing a 
ridicule on the moſ ſacred ſubjects, 
He calls the inſtitution of the Car- 
thuhans:barbarous, and if he preferred 
the Nate of matrimony to celibacy 
and ſpoke with contempt of the reli - 
gious vows of an afcetic life,' and of 
continency, it was only to enconrage 
propagation in à holy manner, being 
ſo much wanted in Spain: that all 
hel had ſaid, and done, in the new 
ſettlements, was to correct the abuſe 
of alms, to encourage labout, and to 
1 ; baniſh 
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baniſh idleneſs, to which the ſettlers 
were prone, under pretence of going 
to maſs, and other devotions in the 
churches. For his indecent pictures, 
and his portrait, holding a picture 
of Venus and Cupid, he lays the 
blame on the painters of Geneva, 
who did them without any orders 
from him. The enthuſaſm of Cru 
ſades and the increpations of St. Ber- 
nard. Who encouraged. them o 
ſtrongly; attributing;:the ſales made 
by the: faithful of their eſtates, with 
hopes of acquiring.better in che holy 
land; to: the intrigurs of the Hrg. 
to. get "poſſeſſion of then, he repre- 
ſents, as merely. diſcourſe held in the 
name of thoſe; io aſſerted ſuctt hlaſ- 
phemies in their writings: and the 
ſame excuſe is given by him, when he 


18 
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is convifted of having characteriſed 


the order of St. Francis with igao— 
rance, for ſecuring a livelihood at 
the expence of the public by repre- 
ſenting poverty as honourable, In 
a word, all that St. Evremont de- 
claimed againſt the inſtitutes of 
Regulars; with what was publiſhed 
before the councils of Conſtance and 
of Trent, and the ſubtilities of the 
preſent times, under a pretext of the 
public good, and the advantage of 
the ſubject; all this, is / compriſed 
under different heads in this. ſuit, 
All that we hear from the literati of 
the preſent age, the writings of free 
_ thinkers, and what theſe oracles an- 
nounce, as proceeding from prepoF- 
felons, touching the juriſdiction 
in no wiſe coercive of the church; 
| all 


— 
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all theſe are proved in the proceſs; 
many are conleſſed and many ill ex- 
cuſed, which ate infinite in number; 
and time would be wanting, were I 
to name many other circumſtances 
of this kind. They are more than 
ſufficient to pronounce him a formal 
heretic, to confiſcate all his eſtates, 
declare him incapable of all honours 
and dignities; to be baniſhed from 
the court, royal ſeats, new; colonies, 
Lima, and Seville 20 leagues round. 
To be ſhut up eight years in a con- 
vent, where he is to read Fhe ſymbol of 
Jaith of Father Luis de Granada, and 


Tue incredulous without excuſe, of Father 


Seneri, with other leſs penalties, and 
to..confeſs his fins once a month. 
The. inquiſitor general pardons him 
ed 2d 30 wi lie 0 from 


mt. 
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from the ſambenilo (a), and he appeared 
in public without his croſs of knight- 
hood of the order of St. James. 


(e) The ſambenito, ſays a Spaniſh writer, is a gar- 
ment covering the breaſt and ſhoulders and wore by 
2 reconciled penitent at his trial before the inqui- 
fitors. The name is an abbreviation of the words 
faco benedido bleſſed garment.” In the primitive 
church penitents were clothed in robes bleſſed by 
the biſhop or prieſt; and they ſtood with them 
at the door of the church ull they had performed 
their penances, were abſolved from. their ſing and 
admitted again into the boſom of the church ; which 
cuſtom has been imitated by the inquiſition, inſo- 
much that, though in the eyes of the world it is ig- 
nominious and affronting z if thoſe that wear it, 
continues the ſame profound writer! accept with pa- 
tience, what may be ſaid of them by the vulgar, 
it may be of great merit in the ſight of God. 
Teſero de la Lengua Caſtellana, por. ** Don Sabaſtian 
de Cobarruvias Orozco capellan de Su Mageftad conſultor 
del Santo Oficio de la inguiſicion. Madrid, 1611 
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On hearing the ſentence and find- 
ing himſelf declared a /ormal heretic, 


he ſaid, not. ſo, and fell from the 


bench like one in a fit: he made a 
ſolemn abjuration, after a proteſta- 
tion of faith, was abſolved from 
cenſures, with all the formalities of 
the ſacred. canons, and became the 
greateſt object of compaſſi jon. He de- 
clared in writing, that the utmoſt; ri- 


gour was nothing when compared to 


his wickednels, and all appearances 
ſeem to beſpeak repentance, but de 
occullis non judicat eccleſia!” | 


THE END; 


